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PREFACE. 



The following Treatise is, as it professes 
to be, a Manual of Instruction for Infants' 
Schools. The reader, however, is re- 
quested to bear in mind, that a treatise of 
this character must involve many of the 
peculiarities which necessarily belong to 
an . establishment, proposing to itself the 
instruction of infants, from the first dawn 
of reason. The following treatise does 
not, then, contain a course of instruction, 
which the teacher may adopt without fur- 
ther anxiety of mind. Many excellent 
lessons, which are in use in different 
schools, have been here omitted ; not be- 
cause they are thought to be unsuitable to 
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an Infants' School^ but, either because 
they have not formed part of the system 
which it has been proposed here to unfold, 
or because they may be met with in the 
many other publications which have been 
put forth on the subject of infant edu- 
cation. 

Concerning the lessons which are 
placed before the reader in the following 
Manual, it is necessary to remark, that 
they are not to he regarded as forming 
distinct subjects o£ instruction, but as, 
severally, integral parts of a system. The 
Manual contains, in separate systems, the 
mode of arranging an Infants' School; 
the mode of teaching the Art of Readiag; 
the mode of teaching the Art of Arith- 
metic; the mode of teaching the Art of 
Writing ; and, in the last place, a course 
of Oral Instruction. The lessons may, 
perhaps, appear unimportant, when indi- 
vidually considered; but, if any one is 
omitted in its place and order, the omis- 
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sion will be found to have destroyed the 
unity of the system to which it belonged. 

Considerable benefit is likely to arise 
from a plan of this nature. Although an 
individual lesson may not be omitted in 
the midst of a course, the teacher may 
use his own discretion as to the point 
at which he shall stop in his instruc- 
tions; and if the children will not then 
have made all the progress of which the 
system is capable, they will still have, 
thus far, advanced towards the knowledge 
which it is proposed eventually to com- 
municate to them. In arithmetic, for in- 
stance, not here to mention other points, 
instruction may terminate at any one of 
the following acquirements : — the first, 
second, or third tables of numbers; mental 
calculation of numbers ; simple arithmetic 
on the large slate, the teacher writing the 
figures ; the tables of number for farthings, 
pence, or shillings ; the use of these tables 
in compound arithmetic, with the assist- 
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ance of the teacher ; simple arithmetic on 
slates; compound arithmetic oa slates; or 
mental arithmetic. 

It is frequently asked, whether it is not 
desirable to conduct an Infants' School 
with a mistress alone. The foregoing re*' 
marks will assist us in obtaining an answer 
to this question. It will appear, from the 
Manual now submitted to the reader^ that 
the system of instruction is divided into 
three parts, to each of which a place in 
the establishment is appropriated* Each 
of these divisions/ it will be seen, con^- 
tains within itself a distinct part of the 
course of instruction; and, in its order, 
may be preserved or omitted, without 
affecting that which precedes. The in- 
struction, for instance, which is peculiar 
to the large room, may be pursued alone> 
and that of the gallery and of the class* 
room altogether omitted. Or the instruc- 
tion of the gallery may be added to that 
of the large room, omitting only that of 
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the class-room. In either of the above 
instances the instruction pursued will be 
perfect as far as it proceeds^ although it 
will not communicate to the children 
every thing which the plan recommended 
in the following Manual purposes to teach. 
NoWf with the omission of the class-room 
and gallery^ cnue individual may, perhaps 
effectually, conduct an Infants' School, 
if she have a y6ung person to assist her, 
she may be able to conduct the business of 
the gallery also. But, in neither instance, 
would I recommend that the appendage of 
a class-room should be altogether dis- 
pensed with, as, although it cannot be con- 
sidered as holding a place in the system 
which, undesf these circumstances, must be 
pursued, it may yet be occasionally used 
by the nppomted visitors of the school, 
f6t the examination of sepsuate classes in 
vt^ieir individual proficiency. 

It is necessary for me here to add, that 
the School for which the following Manual 
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was more immediately composed, is con- 
nected with the National School of the 
place; into which most of the children 
pass when they leave the Infants' Esta- 
blishment. The children are received into 
the school as early as two years of age, 
and continue there till they are eight. 
This may sufficiently account for the wide 
range which may seem to have been given 
to the subjects of instruction here brought 
under the notice of the reader. The 
Manual contemplates, indeed, not what 
may be possible in the generality of schools, 
but what is desirable under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances which may offer 
themselves. 

I shall conclude this Preface with one 
wprd to the persons for whose use the 
Manual is more particularly drawn up. 

A Manual is not intended for the use of 
the children, but of the Instructor. This 
must necessarily be the case in an espe- 
cial manner in reference to Schools for In- 
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fants. If then it is intended that in the 
management of your school^ you should 
follow the plan laid down in the treatise 
which is now placed in your hand, permit 
me earnestly to recommend you to make 
yourself thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole of each division of it, before you 
attempt to teach the children any part of 
it. It will be easy to them in propor- 
tion as you understand it yourself. They 
have only to learn its several parts as 
you may direct them ; the connexion of 
those parts will be present with ypur 
mind. It will be sufficient if you are the 
only person of the establishment who are 
able to regard the system as a whole. 

And whatever be the particular circum- 
cumstances of your School ; whether, that 
is, you are the sole teacher in it, or are as- 
sociated' with another; whether the whole 
of the following plan is pursued, or it is 
adopted only to a certain point, let me 
further recommend you, to commence every 

b' 
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part of the scheme at its earii^t st^^ 
and tD lead your school slowly through 
each^ in itst order/ until the whole Has bdei» 
learned. Your progress will be mdr^" store 
by this gradual xnetbod Aan by' urging a^y 
of yow children beyond* their actftal-*e* 
qitirements ; and thoiigh yoti may at firdt 
make a less display of improvement, a 
short time only will be necesi^ry td pro- 
duce the most cheering resttlts^ of your 
|3«rsevering la^boars* 

And permit mte to wAd, that as the mo^al 
education, which is the chief object of this 
Manual, is groundeil on the printip|es of 
the Bible, you cannot enter effectually 
into the spirit of it without having made 
yourself well acquainted with' that sacred 
book. A Teacher of an Infants' School 
should be ti constant firtudenfcof the Scrip* 
tures. He is to be the fountaiti of know?- 
ledge and right feeling to the chiidrea 
under his care, and the Bible must be 
the source from which he himself dof^ 



rives the stores which he communicates 
to them. 

In the management of an Infants' School^ 
you have before you a work which, though 
laborious in no common degree, brings 
abundantly its own reward with it. In the 
midst perhaps of many discouragements, 
yo« will m^t with every thing to stimu* 
late^ your diligence, as weU as to urge yoi) 
to earnest prayer to God for bis assistance. 
The affections of the children will soon 
begin to move ia unison with your feelings, 
and they will, in a thousand ways, mani- 
fest their sense of your kindness to them. 
The grateful parents will thankfully concur 
in the measures which you are pursuing 
for the welfare of their little infants ; and, 
in many instances which will fall under 
your own notice, the moral and religious 
improvement of your little charge will suf- 
ficiently encourage you to believe, that the 
€0urse which you are pursuing is not 
without the favourable notice of Him, 
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from whom every spiritual as well as every 
natural blessing descends. But willingly 
bear in mind, that, more than of all other 
instructors of the young, the result of your 
labours must in the ordinary course of 
things be deferred. You cultivate the mind 
in the spring time of life ; others are to ga- 
ther in the harvest. It is the language of 
heavenly wisdom which thus addresses you. 
** In the. morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand ; for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good." 



A MANUAL, &c. 



CHAPTER r. 

INTRODUCTORY ADVICE TO TEACHERS OF 
INFANTS' SCHOOLS. 

I PROPOSE to begia the following Manual with 
some advice to th^ Instructors of Infauts' Schools, 
on the commencement, of their labours in such an 
institution, which I shall divide under three priur 
cipal topics ; 

I. ThkTeachbr. 

II. The School Room. 

III. The School. 

I. THE TEACHER. 

Self-government is the first and most im- 
portant requisite in those who have the manage*- 
ment of an Infants' School* Your object as a 
teacher in an Infants' School, is to correct the 
passions, to form the habits, and to unfold and 
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instruct the minds of the children under yoar 
care ; and, the peculiar system of these schools 
regards you, as yourself the fountain of knowledge 
and feeling to them. You must model and form 
their minds by the communication of the thoughts 
of your own mind; the feelings of your heart 
must, in their manifestation, stimulate and mould 
the feelings of their hearts ; and your lips must be 
the organs of affection and truth to them. 

Exercise then a constant 'control over your own 
natural dispositions. Oive free and cheerful scope 
to your better .feelings, in such a manoer as to fix 
the attention of the children on them. You will 
be called especially to the cultiyation of the fol- 
lowing dispositions, amongst others, in yourself:-* 
patience, affection, cheerfulness, quickness of ob-^ 
aervation, simfdicity of mind arid manner ; a lore 
of order and cleanliness ; and, "above all, n lively 
personal influence from the gracious prineq^es and 
obligations of our holy religicm. .. _ 

Be well and accurately instructed yourscflf in 
every subject in whicb you have to instruct the 
children ; and for this purpose, let it be your 
constant business to inform your mind in whatever 
may throw light upon your duties. You must 
never attempt to teach an infent what you do aot 
thoroughly understand yourself. 

Obtain, and be at all times endeavouring to init 
prove the ^habits of speaking in veiy simple^ 9nd 
even child^like language. You may cover a great 
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deal of ignorance under hard terns, bat you will 
never convey instruction to the. minds of infants, 
if you do not use words which they clearly under* 
stand. 



II. THE SCHOOL-ROOM; 

Much care is necessary on the first opening 
of an Infanta' School, in reference to the loom. 
Light, every facility of ventilation, cleanliness, 
and the^mlerly arrangement of all its parts, should 
have, entered into the plans of those who prepared 
the necessary building. On the last of these 
points, ther« will be occasion liereafter to make 
som^ further remarks. 

. In the first instance, it is desirable, to place 
before the children as few of the novelties of the 
system as possible. They should see around them 
every thing that is calculated to promote comfojrt, 
and health, and cheerfulness ; but nothing to with- 
draw their attention from the teacher. The in- 
struments of instruction should be gradually intro- 
duced, and may thus, be occasionally of use to 
excite renewed attention in the school. This re- 
mark refers solely to the iit-st opening of the school, 
when the whole body of the children is unprepared 
ibr instruction. The difficulty is chiefly confined 
to this period of your duties. A habit once intro- 
duced generally into the school, nee4 never be 
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lost ; For children brought into a school which hM 
been already arranged, will fall easily into their 
modes, and, through a natural love of imitation^ 
almost instinctively learn with them. 

On the subject of ventilation^ I would further 
remark, that the windows should be so constructed, 
as to be opened without conveying a draught of 
air on the children. If this has been done, you 
must bear in mind that it is of the utmost import- 
ance at all times to admit as much air as possible 
into the room. You cannot be yourself a judge 
of the immediate necessity of this: living much 
in the room, you are not aware of the change 
which quickly takes place in the atmosphere, when 
it is crowded with infants. Sufficiency of air is 
necessary both to the health and the spirits, and 
therefore, the whole success of your establish- 
ment. 



III. THE SCHOOL. 

In opening an Infants* School, there are five 
objects which it must be your first purpose to 
promote among the children ; these are, OTcDEtr, 
Attention, Obedience, Instruction, and 
Amusement ; and it is especially important, that 
you should constantly bear this division of the ob- 
jects before you in your mind ; as, in the proposed 
education of infants, you will have seriously inis- 



x^ncifiived th^ system of the school which you are 
nboiit tojoaani^, if you thiak that the children 
are acquiring no benefit except they are engaged 
in reading, or arithmetic, or writing, or in com^ 
.mittiog something to memory. In an Infants' 
School, lessons of ^rder, and attention, and obe^ 
dience, and even of amusement, must by no means 
be omitted. 

L Order^ 

The subject of order, in an Infants' School, may 
be considered under the following divisions, 

1, Order of Place^ 

The first thing which you will have to do on 
opening an Infants*. School will oe properly to 
arrange the children. If your school is con* 
structed like that at Walthamstow, besides the 
gallery and the«class*room, in the former of which 
(the gallery) the children are occasionally assenv* 
bled for the purpose of examination and conver- 
sational instruction ; and in the latter of which 
(the class-room) separate classes are taken for the 
acquirement of the higher branches of that know- 
ledge, which is communicated in an Infants' 
School, and for instruction of a more individual 
character ; besides these, for the ordinary purposes 
of the establishment, the large room is surrounded 
hy seats fixed against the walls, divided into com- 
partments, each ten feet in length, which will 



afford room for ten children; and a siifficient 
space, Burrouiided by light Taiiing, is dinded off 
for a fdd, which has ako seats not dirided iiite 
compartments. 

Begin your .business by placing all the inftints 
who are ignorant of their letters, which will g^e- 
rally amount to nearly one-third of the school, in 
the fold. 

Next, proceed to divide the boys from the girls, 
and place one party on one ade of the room, and 
the other on the other side. 

When this is done, it may be mrell to arrai^ 
the larger children, severally of the boys and girls, 
towards one end'6f the room, in their seats, and 
the KnaHer towards die oiher end. 

Afterwards, spend sofcne tSme in endeavouring 
to find out the difierent measares of acquirement 
in. the diifalren, and place them accordingly. You 
will thus have arranged your wh^le ^school in 
classes containing ten children in ea^h, tod wiU 
be aUe hereafter to select from ihemr such as may 
assist you as monitors when die operations of y<»r 
school are commenced. 

Now, monitors are of three sorts : monitors of 
classes, monitors of the sdiool, and inonitors of 
the fold. 

1. Monitors of Classes. 

These are placed before the classes, to lead them 
in their lessons, and to observe their diligencq. 



AU wkich is nocessaryxin a monitor of .a class is, 

that he should be wdl acquainted mth that in 

which he is to lead his particular class. The 

number of these monitors mnst be equal to the . 

number of dassea in the sdiooU 

•^ ^ . . . • . . . 

2. Monitors of the SchooL 

These are occasionally selected -.from, any part of 
the school, and preserve their character of moni-* 
tors only whilst they lead the whole school in a 
lesson, fiom the rostrum* 

.3. Motntors of. the Fold. 

The'monitor of the fold^ is a child who is pbced 
in tfaef feld to superintend the little infanta assem- 
bled there, to preserre order and cleanliness among[ 
them, and to leach them! the letters,, and other 
simple leMons <irfaich\they may be able to acquire. 

The fiaooiUms: of the classes. should be always 
boys to fiuperintehd the. boys' classes^ and girls to 
be over the girls. 

The monitors of the school should be always 
selected from among the boys. 

The monitor. of the fold should beia girl. It is 
deairaUe that she should be qlder^ than the little 
children generally found in an Infants' School; 
and the trouble, and sometimes, sinalii additional 
expence, which the fin<fing of auch an assistant 
has caused, has been with some persons, one 
amongst 9ther objections, to the existence of this 
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department in the school. It is, howeyer, thought 
to be an essential part of it in the Walthamstow 
school. 

Hitherto, the arrangements have been made 
only for the preservation of the order of place^ 
whilst the children are seated. The smallest in- 
fants^ who are leadt inclined to remain in the 
same spot when the school is standing, which, for 
change and variety, must frequently be the case, 
ara enclosed in the fold, and may there be suffered 
occasionally to move about, without interfering 
with the general order of the school. To preserve 
this order among the other children in the large 
room, a piece of wood about two inches in height 
should be fixed on the floor, about fourteen inches 
forward, in front of the whole length of the seats, 
against which the children may be taught always 
to place their feet when standing in their classes, 
and thus to preserve the line of orderly arrange- 
ment without any frequent direcj^ion from the 
teacher. 

2. Order of Lessons. 

It will be necessary that you should be early 
informed what it is proposed to teach in the school 
which you have to manage. 

When this has been settled, it will aid your 
arrangement to remark, that in an Infants' School, 
nstruction does not proceed in the same manner 
as in other schools. It is here a principal object 



to avoid the sense of weariness or the feeling of 
disgust in the attainment of knowledge, and there* 
fore it is never proposed to teach a lesson within a 
certain period of time. A lesson is learned by 
frequent repetition at different, and perhaps some* 
times distant intervals. The object, in reference 
to all lessons which are to be learned by heart, is 
to occupy a certain time in saying over the mea«> 
sured portions. It will be found, however, that, 
by this method, the lesson itself will in fact be 
acquired in far less time than might be expected. 

Let every lesson, then, be divided into parts, of 
length sufficient, either by once saying over, or by 
five or six repetitions, to occupy not more than 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Lessons which proceed immediately from the 
master, such as Examination or Oral Instruction, 
may, of course, be regulated by the time which he 
may choose to allot to them. 

3. Order of Time. 

Having arranged the children in your school, 
and fixed and divided the lessons which it is pro- 
posed to teach, the next business will be to divide, 
in a scheme drawn up for that purpose, (see Note 
A.) the hours of school for every day in the week, 
into quarters of an hour. . 

When this has been done, it will occupy some 
time and thought to appropriate to every quarter 
of an hour on your scheme its suitable lessen, so 
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that eack teasott may Tecor three or font times iff 
a week, but not so near togetb^t as to destroy 
variety. 

No qc»rter of an hour threogh the week Aouk) 
be unappropriated, emd the scheme shoukl be sus^ 
pended on the wall in some conspicuous part of 
the room, that by die aid of one of the older mo^ 
nitors the children nmy always know what is the 
next lesson, and the order of the school may pro- 
ceed without frequent diiections from the master. 

Nothing can be worae in an Infants^ School, 
than that the mind of the teacher should be con- 
stantly perplexed with the e»qairy; " What shall 
be done next ?" or that the t^ildr^n should obtain 
the habit of thinking that the bnshiess of the 
school is conducted without purpose and order. 

4. Order of Method. 

A chief part of order in the systetn of an In«- 
fants' School is unity of action and manner. It 
proposes to teach a great number of children at 
once. All, then, must learn to spe^k at once, and 
with sufficient distinctness, so that by a master of 
lively discernment, negligence and idleness may 
be immediately discoveired* 

If the lesson can be reduced to veirse of suffi*^ 
cient simplicity, thefi this object is attained in 
great measure by the whole school singing it to. 
gether. 

But it will be still better secured, iP, whether in 
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yecse or piosei the Isteon.be said in lucastired time 
to the beat of the hand or the foot, or to any other 
movement of thebody» after the example of the 
raDnitor. or the mast^ of the school ^^all the 
school beatii^ time, or making the movement 
together. . 

N. B. Oil the subject of oedbr, it may be 
generally remarked, that^ in an Infants* School 
n/esce is not neeessary to. its attainment. • Tkire 
may. be order without tiilence. The. mode of instruc* 
tion,. indeed, requires frequent excitement : among 
the chddren ; and moreover, the best energies of 
nature would be destroyed, and an early dislike to 
the aoquiiement cS knowledge and good habits 
induced, if even a noisy cheerfulness were sap? 
pressed in a school of this character. Order here 
implies only a power of obtaining absolute silence, 
and even quiescence, whenever it may be re- 
quired* 

II, Attention. 

One of the ^rl]est,.and apparently (he. greatest 
dUScuUy, oil opening an Infants' School, is to 
obtain the united and individual attention ^ 
the children^ On this subject lixEkv the following 
aduioe* Let it,, then, beoaeof the first objects 
which you propose to yourself, to establish a sys" 
tern of signs in your school. For this purpose, in 
the Waltkamstow School, the following articles 
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are used: a tambourine, a bell, and a common 
whistle. With these you may soon teach the 
children the meaning of any signs which you think 
right to use* For instance, they may be taught 
to sing or say their lesson to the m^uiured beat of 
the tambourine : when the bell rings, they may 
soon know that silence is required; when the 
whistle is used, that all eyes are to be turned to 
the teacher ; when he claps bis hands, that they 
are to rise all together from their seats. This sya* 
tern of signs may be increased to an ind^nite 
extent : it should be established with caution, and 
observed on the part of the master with the great* 
est accuracy. 

There are three objects to which it is necessary 
that you should be able to command the attention 
of the children. 

1. To the Teacher. 

It is evident that, in. addition to any general 
means which you may use for awakening the 
notice of the whole school to yourself, there are 
others of a personal nature which the communion 
of your own kind a£Pections with the hearts of the 
infants can alone suggest. Your unceasing object 
will be, to incline every individual child to have 
an affectionate regard for you.' Tbis^will ^ve a 
spell to the accents of your voice over the whole 
school. They will attend to you because they love 
you. 
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In the hands of saoh a person, a system of signs 
will be universally effectual; but the remarks 
which have been made will suggest those which 
follow. 

Whilst you are engaged in the lai^^ room» you 
must yourself never appear to be negligent or in- 
attentive to the children, and then they will not 
be inattentive to you. 

Occasionally walk from class to class^ affection- 
ately addressing the children, or encouraging them 
in their duties. - 

And occasionally take your stand on some eleva- 
ted spot, and there let the children know that your 
eye is wandering over the whole company, and ob- 
serving by turns every individual amongst them. 

2. To the Monitor. 

Much of the actual instruction of the school is 
iiecessarily entrusted, it has been already remark- 
ed, to a monitor, who is selected from any division 
of the little company, and placed for this purpose 
in the rostrum, and who, in fact, performs the part 
of the wme of the teacher^ whilst he is engaged 
himself in other departments of his business. 

All then which can be done to fix the attention 
of the school upon this monitor, is effected by en- 
trusting him with the tambourine, or any other 
instrument which is used in the system of signs; 
Jand as the children know that the toaster is always 
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present, the sigos in one iostaoee will be obeyed 
in the same ms^nner as in the other. 

And, moreover, as the lessons are said or sung 
to some measured movement of the body, the mor 
nitor who guides this movement, may fix otteul^on 
on himself by frequently changing his manner of 
leading the lesson. 

3. To the Lessons. 

. Many of the hints on* attention already given 
will equally apply to this point Attention t<;> the 
teacher or the monitor wiU generally involve^ at- 
tention also to the lessons which are taught by 
them. 

This, will not however be at all times the case. 
The teacher will sometimes observe that the atten- 
tion of the whole school is lost Let him, under 
these circumstances, in the first place, begin to 
sing or play some lively tune well known by the 
children. All of them will soon unite with him^ 
and from the end of the singing he may generally 
proceed again with the desired lesson. 

If this fail, he may next enitirely <)b«fige the 
lesson for another mpre pleasant to the childreo. 

Or, he may suddenly form the whole schpo^ 
into order, and by ms^rching ihem round the place 
of their several classes, or round the school, awaken 
their attention. 

Or he may command absolute silence, and by 
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this means confirm an excellent habit, though for 
the present he cannot convey knowledge. 

2. At other times, the teacher will observe a 
siagh cla$$ negligent, whilst the rest are attentive 
to their duties. He may then awaken attention 
by taking his stand before the class. His eye will 
generally be sufficiently influential for his purpose ; 
or, as this is in fact a system of imitation, he will 
certainly promote the diligence of his little pupils, 
if he begin himself to take part in the lesson, and 
to go through it before them. 

3. It sometimes indeed happens, that individual 
children are naturally of an indolent and inatten* 
tive cast of mind, and quite beyond the reach of 
these general means. The teacher must here ob- 
serve generally the character and habits of the 
child, and what he cannot effect at once, he must 
propose to do after the lapse of time* He must 
gain the affections of the child to himself. But 
this' is not all : he must observe him at bis play, 
as well as when at his lessons ; and by encourage 
ing him to general activity, atid promoting a good 
toneof bodily health, he will, after a short time, 
see the reward of his diligent care in the increased 
attentiveness of his little pupil. 

III. Obedience. 

The subject of obedience is one of considerable 
importance in the first opening of an Infants' 
School. In reference to the whole body of the 
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children, it has a near connexion with the subjects 
of the previous remarks. Obedience here is in- 
volved in attention and order. It must however 
never be forgotten, that it is the purpose of the 
system of Infants' Schools to correct evil disposi* 
tions, which are to be found in every individual 
child, as well as to encourage those which are 
good. How then are we to meet the resistance 
which will not unfrequently be offered to the will 
of the teacher, and to correct the disturbed pas- 
sions which must be expected to arise ? 

Endeavour then above all things, to create the 
HABIT OF OBEDIENCE in the children, and do 
not rely upon the occasional exercise of your au- 
thority. 

Avoid all passion when you are punishing a 
child. 

Use the mildest punishment possible to effect 
your purpose. 

Never strike a child, or if it should ever appear 
to be absolutely necessary to deviate from this law, 
let it be done after due deliberation, by the advice 
of the managers of the school. A master utterly 
puts off the peculiar character of a superintendent 
of an Infants' School, when he holds a stick in his 
hand to exact obedience from the children. He 
then endeavours to rule by fear, instead of affection 
and love. 

For the general purposes of obedience, the signs 
which have been mentioned will be the most effec- 
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iQal means ; but never let it be forgot, that if these 
signs are to be of any use to you, exact obedience 
must at all times be required to them. -Let there 
be frequent lessons of signs^ in order that they may 
be never forgotten by the children. If you are 
negligent of these, the children will soon cease to 
respect them. 

And when the system of signs has been once 
established, then make constant use of them. Let 
your voice be heard as seldom as possible in com- 
mand, lest if they should hear too frequently its 
harsher tones, the children should cease to believe 
the language of aflfection, which at^ other times it 
addresses to them. 

iV. Instruction. 

It follows in the next place, that some observa-* 
tions should be, made on the subjects, and the 
MANNER of instruction in an Infants' School, 
which will require very particular attention of the 
teacher. 

1. It may be remarked then, generally, that the 
subjects to be taught in an Infants' School are ex* 
clusively those of an elementary character, all of 
which must have reference to future instruction 
in other schools. An Infants' School is in 

FACT A preparatory SCHOOL FOR TH£ 

CHILDREN OF POOR PARENTS. Nothing Can be 
more erroneous than the idea of introducing into 
these schools every subject which may happen to 
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have fallen under the notice of the teacher. The 
knowledge here attempted to be conveyed mast 
not only be of a preparatory kind, but exactly 
suited to the proposed future insUnetion. It is in 
vain to occupy the. time in conv^ing that koow' 
ledge which can neither eicercise a present ihflu*- 
ence on the feelings and habits of the infents, nor 
be of use in hereafter furthering the progress of 
instruction. 

But after the stthjects of instrjuction have been 
rightly selected, BODEiB, considerable dyfficulQr.will 
yet > remain in arranging tbdm for «n lafsmta' 
School. You must bear in mind^lhat the elements 
alone of knowledge are here to be taught. And 
when these have bj&en drawn out, if the acquire- 
ment of knowledge may be still further subdivided, 
this mUit be dorie until we have a^ved.^t the 
most simple effort of mind iur learning*. An in* 
(ant is capable. of little move than. this*; and if b^ 
were capable of it as an individual, it would be 
impossible by any other steps to convey instruc- 
tion to a hundred or more at oace^ \ . 

Permit me to anticipate what will hereafter be 
more particularly described by giving one or two 
examples of what is here proposed. 

'The order of instruction in teaching the art of 
reading is from letters first to the easier syllables ; 
from these to the more difficult ; and afterwards to 
words and sentences. Por Infants' Schools, how- 
ever, we may lay out our plan with steps yet more 
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gradual. Iq letters, for in^twoe, tkerei 9Jt% sound$ 
and fonm which are the eigos of sounds. Let 
then the sounds of letters b^ learned before the 
forms which are^ their signs. Again, in syllables 
there are the combination of sounds and the com* 
bination of letters to represmt them* Again, 
then, let the children learn to speU before they 
learn to read spelling. Moreover, words may be 
divided into those which very frequently, recur in 
every book of the English langui^^.and those 
which aie only occasionally to be met witli. Let 
the children then first learn to spell, and then to 
read the most common words before those of more 
seldom occor^ence. 

In arithmetic too, figures are the signs of num* 
bers; and things, whatever be their nature, are 
the subjects about which all calculations of the 
mind are conversant. Let the children, tiben, 
learn first to count, then let the numbers be placed 
before them in balls or any other articles ; then 
let them read the figures which are the signs 
of numbers ; afterwards they may. do sums, the 
teacher writing the figums ; then let them learn to 
write %ures, and last of all to do «ums themselves 
on slates. 

(For a further illustration of these rem^s in 
their application to Infants' Schools, see Note B.) 

It is evident, however, that the above observa- 
tions have respect to every part of the instruction 
of such a school, as well as to reading, writing. 
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luid arithmetic. It must be the particular object of 
the teacher to acquire a habit of simplifying all 
knowledge which he may wish to communicate. 
He must bear constantly in mind that it is his duty 
to instruct, and not to puzsle^or surprise the little 
company before him. 

2. After the arrangement of the subjects of in* 
struction, your next attention must be directed td 
the manner in which these subjects of knowledge 
shall be conveyed to your schooh This must take 
place either through monitors, or by your own lips. 

1, Monitors. 

Generally speaking, you may teach by nK>nitors 
all which is to be learned by heart ; and indeed 
every thing which requires only a simple effort of 
the mind to attain. These are, for example, be* 
sides some others, letters, syllables, spelling, the 
reading of syllables and ^asy words, counting, 
tables and figures. 

2. The TeacHer. 

Whatsoever requires any exercise of the mind ; — 
all conversational instruction on the subjects of 
Scripture ; on the truths, and principles, and prac^ 
tice of our blessed religion ; on' natural history ; 
all examination which is more than verbal ; all 
reading beyond bare words, when the mind begins 
to be occupied, must be conducted personally by 
yourself. 
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In eoBiJDaenciiig the btisiness of your school^ it 
will not be desirable^ to introduce at once mil the 
subjects in which you propose to instruct the chil* 
dren. Begin with those which are most simple. 
It will indeed be best to spend some time in counts 
ing or practising signs, or in marching the chil- 
dren in order ; or each class may separately county 
or make movements in imitation of its monitor. 
You will thus have an opportunity for revising 
again the selection which you have made of moni- 
tors for your school. The harsh or tyrannical must 
be immediately placed again in the class. A mo* 
nitor must exercise no personal authority ; he is 
the example of his class, and in cases of difficulty^ 
must appeal to the teacher for aid. 

Do not imagine, that any time has been lost, if 
little instruction has been conveyed for the first 
three or fou rweeks. Very much has been done, if 
you have made some progress in order, attention, 
and obedience. 

I add no more in this place, because the modes 
and subjects of instruction will occupy the princi- 
pal part of the manual to which the attention of 
the reader is shortly to be invited. 

,V, Amusement. 

Amusement is mentioned last in the conduct of 
the school, not because it is of the least import- 
ance, but because it is intimately interwoven in 
all other parts of the system, which is eminently a 
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system of instruction by ammmenL Its design is 
to be pleasurable to infants at ev€iry step. For this 
purpose, the lessons are formed into verse ; they 
are said to measured time, accompanied by clapping 
of the hands ; they are never acquired within a 
prescribed time ; and the periods of learning are 
short, and frequently changed. There is some^ 
thing wrong in an Infants' School, if every coun- 
tenance within its walls is not cheerful. 

And, in order more effectually to produce .this 
6nd, the hours of every period of assembling, 
should be broken by half an hour of play, in the 
ground attached to the school, which should be 
furnished with some simple means of soci^ amuse- 
ment to the children, i^uch as fool-balls, hoops, a 
suspension swing, and a long rope. 

It is desirable, however, that even here the pur- 
poses of education should not be lost sight of; 
and therefore^, when it may be possible, without 
entering to any length into the system, some of the 
gymnastic exercises ma;y be introduced with the 
best effect* Whatever tends to invigorate the body 
and improve the health, will produce a good result 
on the general business •of instruction .in the 
school. 

And, in conclusion, let the master never forget, 
that if he wishes effectually to engage the affec- 
tions of the children, and to fix theif attention 
upon hhn in the school, he must condescend to 
be a child amongst th^m in the hours of their re- 
laxation, and take a part with them in their play. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A THREEFOLD ARRANGEMENT, ACCORDING TO 
WHICH KNOWLEDGE IS COMMUNICATED IN 
AN INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

In order that the reader may more clearly under-^ 
stand the nature of the lessons which I shall pre- 
sently describe, it is necessary, in the first place, 
to direct his attention to tha three principal divisions 
of the school-room, and the pivposes to which they 
are severally appropriated. 

The divisions are: The Large Room, The 
Gallery, and The Class Room ; all of which 
are necessary to the comfdete efficiency of the 
system pursu^ in Infants* Schools. 

In The Large Room, the children are assem- 
bled, in separate classes of ten in each; on seats 
against the walls, with a monitor placed in front 
of each class. 

In The Oallery, the children are occasionally 
arranged in successive rows, in such a manner as 
to place them in one mass immediately under the 
eye of the master. 

In The CIlass Room, the classes retire sepa- 
rately with one of the teachers of the scfaooL 
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In The Large Room, the systom pursued is 
that of mutual instruction^ although in its mode 
very different from that of the parochial schools. 
With the exception, indeed, of one lesson, the 
monitors of the classes actually communicate no 
instruction to the children under their immediate 
care. They act rather as moderators ; preserving 
order, awakening attention, setting an example, 
and leading them by repeating aloud, after the 
monitor of the school in the rostrum, the lesson 
which is being learned. In the large room, all tho 
school form, in fact, one large class, arranged un-* 
der monitors in different divisions, and learning 
together from the monitor of the school. Here 
then, vrith the one exception vrhich has been made, 
the children only learn by heart those things which 
require a simple effort of the mind to attain. In the 
large room the very first elements of knowledge 
are communicated, and the foundation is laid of 
that which is to be carried forward in the other 
divisions of the establishment. 

In The Oallery, the monitors are altogether 
dispensed witii, and the whole school, or any xmmr 
ber of them which the teacher himself may propose 
either to examine or instruct, are assembled toge- 
ther under his immediate care. The subject of 
instruction when the children are here assembled, 
may in som6^ instances be beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the smallest infants, who, by their want of 
interest and attention, might disturb the order of 
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the whole. It will uiider such circumstancea be 
desirable to separate these from the rest, and put 
them, ^ for the time, under a course of suitable in- 
struction in the class room, or, to. keep them in 
silence at. some distant part .of the large room. By 
this latter mode they will be brought sooa habitually 
to feel that, when a lesson is to be given in the gal- 
lery, there must be silence, and, order, and attention. 
In the gallery, the minds of the children are called 
into action : they are taught to think and to under- 
stand-. . . ♦ . 

Whatever, indeed, is to be learned by heart, with 
the purpose of infusing ideas, and fixing habits of 
thoiight, such as texts of scripture and hymns, 
may be here taught, and at the same time explained 
by the teacher. 

Here also a course of examination is daily prac- 
tised, in that which may have been learned in idle 
large room. The teacher endeavours to explain 
and illustrate to the children what has been there 
communicated to them, and in some measure to 
combine and to follow out those subjects of which 
they there attained the elements. 

And whilst the children are in the gallery, the 
teacher pursues a course of oral instruction in 
various subjects, hereafter to be mentioned, suitable 
to their capacities, and calculated to promote that 
improvement of their minds, which is the great 
object of these institutions. 

In The Class Room, the preparatory instruc- 

c 
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tk)B of the large room and the gallery k brought 
to bear on the higher departments of inAint- 
knowledge, bordering on that afterwards to be a^ 
tended to in the parochial schools. Hie subjects are 
no longer purely elementary ; nor is the instruction 
given to any consideraUe number of the children 
together. Here the classes are separately brought 
under the care of the teacher, and in turn every 
individital child is esLamined, his acquirements are 
discovered, his indolence is reproved, his faults are 
corrected, and the place which he is to hold in 
the school is ascertained. 

In order to the fulfilment of all the purposes of an 
Infants' School, it is absolutely necessary that l^ere 
should be a class room attached to it, and that it 
should be in almost constant use. In the lai^ 
room, there must, in the nature of things, be fre- 
quently a considerable noise. Here all is silent. In 
the large room the instmction must be addressed 
geiierally to the whole school. Here at most single 
classes, and, in their turn, all the individuals of the 
school are taoght. In the large room, the subjects 
of instruction must necessarily be elemental. Here 
they aire applied to the purposes of the increase of 
knowledge. In the large room the influence of the 
teacher is universal. Here it is personal. In the 
large room advice is given to the children assembled 
together. Here the character of each is brought 
under review. In the large room an estimate may 
be formed of the general effect of the system on a 
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mBltitade of infants. In the class room the pro- 
gress of every child is ascertained, — the benefit he 
has already received^ the deficiencies which remain 
to be eorreeted, and the excellencies to be improved. 
It will have sufficiently appeared, from the fore* 
going statement, that the business of the large 
room and the gallery must occupy the whole tiii» 
and energies of one teacher of the scho<d, and that 
the management of instruction in the class room 
occapies a place altogether distinct from that of 
the other parts of the establishment. I will take 
this opportunity (or remarking, that it is necessary 
to have two teachers in every Infants' School, where 
it is proposed to pursue the system beyond those 
BubjeclB which a^ purely elemental, and to pro* 
mote the real and substantial benefit of every child 
which may be admitted into it. It will be obvious 
too, I think, that the two teachers should be a 
hooband and wife. It is the aim, in thisse esta- 
blishments, to assimils^e education as mudi as 
pod»ble to that .of one large family ; to awaken 
and encourage all the kindly feelings of brother- 
hood among die children thenikselves, and to teach 
them subjection and obedience to their instructors, 
not as to a school-master and mistress, but as to 
those who, for4he time, hold the place of affec- 
tionate parents. Now education in the order of 
Divine Providence, is conducted under the super- 
intendence of both a father and a mother. The 
authority and personal command of the one is as 

c2 
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necessary to the regulation of the passions and the 
formation of the habits of an infant family, as the 
overflowing affection of the other. If this state o( 
things be requisite in a cirele* of five or ten chil- 
dren, it seems to be far more so where, as in an 
Infants' School, the number is very considerably 
increased. 

The presence of the master is especially desirabl 
in the course of instruction pursued in the large 
room and the gallery. The feeling there exhibited 
by the children is of a more tumultuous kind, and 
requires the presence of one who can mingle in the 
tones of affection something of a more commanding 
character than would be requisite when an indivi- 
dual was addressed. In the class room, the milder 
affections of the mistress may be expended on the 
personal instruction of the infants. The attainment 
of knowledge maybe made pleasurable by being 
associated with ideas of kindness and love, and 
whilst, by a judicious selection of subjects of in- 
struction, she calls into action the intellectual 
powers of the infants, she may thus regulate the 
movements of the best feelings of their heart, and 
lay the foundation of their future character in all 
which is suitable to the station of life which they 
are likely to fill, and all which is consistent with 
the blessed religion which they profess. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ART OF READING. 

The subject of this chapter will more clearly pre^^ 
sent itself to the reader if he will bear in mind 
the peculiar circumstances under which the art of 
reading is taught in an Infants' School. It is not 
there attempted to communicate that art, as in a 
family, or in most other schools^ to one or two 
children under the immediate and personal care of 
the teacher, but to a company of from fifty to a 
hundred or more at once. Now one of the dif- 
ficulties which, under any ordinary circumstances, 
attends the attainment of this art, arises from the 
attempt which is commonly made to teach, at one 
effort, both a sound and the form which is used as 
its sign. The child is required to learn at once 
the sound of a letter or of a word, and the form of 
that which represents either the one or the other. 
He is thus called to give a twofold attention. His 
eye is to receive the impression of an arbitrary 
form, whilst his ear discriminates the changing 
niceties of a sound. The system now under our 
consideration divides the effort ; and in relation to 
letters, syllables and words, teaches always the 
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simple or combined sounds first, and the represen- 
tatives of each afterwards? The child learns the 
sounds of letters, before the letters themselves are 
placed under his notice, and he is taught to spell 
syllables and words, before any effort is made to 
fix his eye on them, and to teach him to read 
them. 

Jt will be readily perceived hoiw suitable this 
plan is to the instruction q£ a large mass of chil- 
dren at once. Difficult as it may be, almost to 
an impossibility, to fix the attention of a hundred 
children, or more, on a letter or a word, it is more 
than easy to induce them all to unite in the ex- 
pression of some simple sound. 

And, further, the progress by which the art is 
attained is thus made both more easy and more 
rapid. Let it be supposed, for instance, that two 
children were placed before you, neither of which 
had ever seen the word which you proposed to 
tSach them both to read, but one could spell it by 
heart, and the other could not spell it ; the child 
who could already spell the word would have only 
to read the letters, in order to know their power ; 
whilst the other child must both pronounce the 
letters, and now, for the first time, learn how they 
were to be expressed, when thus placed in com- 
bination. 

This is the principle from which the following 
method of communicating the art of reading takes 
its rise. It proceeds from the sounds of letters to 
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their forms : thence to the spelling of syllableB of 
tno, and afterwards of three letters : next^ to the 
spelling of words, which most frequently occur in 
evwy book in the English language, which are, 
for the most part, those which are smallest and the 
most easy: after the spelling of these words it 
proceeds to the reading of them : it then adds 
general spelling ; to which easy reading succeeds ; 
afid then that which is more di£SicuIt. 

1. The Letters to be distinctly pronounced. 

. B^in, then, with teaching the little infants in 
the fold to pronounce distinctly, and with deli^ 
beration, the letters of the alphabet. For this 
purpose the teacher must frequently assemble 
them around him, and entice them to say together, 
after him, the sereral letters, with a clear enuncia^ 
tion, as he pronounces them* 

2. The Alphabet to be sung. 

You may now proceed to instruct the whole 
school to sing the alphabet to the following, or 
any other suitable ^ir: 

B. MiTCHBLL. 






/*<t,jjj|. i [i|i[.pj.frj i jiiih 
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The children for whose instrdction this is in^*' 
tended, are chiefly those in the fold, which are 
supposed to be, at present, altogether ignorant of 
the Icttera ; but, as it is necessary to find variety 
and amusement for the whole school, the above 
air may be sung occasionally by all the children 
together, in the intervals between the termination 
of any lesson, and the commencement of the next 
quarter of an hour. — (See Note A.) By this 
means the smaller infants will learn from the rest 
of the children, without any direct attempt to 
teach them. It will have been an amusement, 
and not a lesson. 

3. The Infants to be taught to, read the Letters, 

In the next place the silent teacher (see Note C) 
must be placed near the fold, and the m6nitor of 
the fold, a child of lively disposition and intelli- 
gent mind, must bring tl)e infants in little classes, 
of three or four at a time, to the front of it. The 
monitor must not place more than one letter, at 
the same time, on the board, which he may move 
along the line before each child in turn. He must 
take care that every one gives the exact name in 
as clear and distinct a voice as possible. ' This 
must be repeated, at intervals, for a short time at 
each lesson, until the infants know accurately all 
their letters; when they may be removed and 
placed in the lowest class in the large room. It 
is very important that the letters should be learned 
well ; as it is the first, and upon the whole the 
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most difficult step, in the mode here recommended 
for teaching the art of reading. 

4. The whole School to sing Sj/llables of two 
Letters. 

Proceed, in the next place, to teach the whole 
school to sing the first combinations of sounds in 
syllables of two letters, (see Note D,) to the fol- 
lowing air : 

E. Mitch sLL. 




B-aBa^ B-e Be# B-i Bi, B*o Bo, 



^ B-n Bn. B--V Bi?; 



B-n Bu, B-y By; 

In attaining this, the children will learn th 
powers of the first combinations of letters. It 
may be remarked of this lesson as of the former, 
that, as a point of instruction, the least children 
alone will be benefited by it; but the united sing- 
ing of it will afibrd an occasional amusement to 
all, and it forms a part of a system which, at pre- 
sent, contemplates the instruction of the whole 
school at once, and not of the individuals con- 
tained in it. This lesson, like the former, may be 
introduced at the intervals which frequently occur 
between the termination of the ordinary, fixed 
lessons, and the commencement of the next quarter 
of an hour. 

c6 
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6. The whoU School to sing Syllables of three 
Letters. 

After the attainment of the preceding lessons, 
you may teach the children to sing syllables of 
three letters (see Note E) to the following air : 

£. Mitchell. 



f^.t.ijJ|.rjjf i rJc['. i i;^ 



B-l-a Blsi3-l-e Ble^B-l-l Bla,B-l-o 



•' JOojA-l-v. MxLBrl-y Mr. 



This lesson, as well as the two which have pr^ 
ceded, may be occasionally introduced at the in- 
tervals of the ordinary business of the school. 

We may now suppose that the whole of that 
part of your school which is arranged in classes, 
have made the following progress. They can pro- 
nounce all the letters clearly ; they can read them 
separately, without hesitation ; they know by 
heart the first combinations of sound, in simple 
syllables, of two and of three letters. This will be 
found to be an excellent groundwork on which to 
construct the art of reading ; but it is not neces- 
. sary, at present, that words, or even these sylla- 
bles, should be placed before their eyes. We may 
safely presume, that if a child can read the letters 
b — a, or b — ^i — ^a, for instance, and if he have 
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learned accurately that b— a spells ba, and b — ^1 — a 
bla, he would pronounce, without hesitation, the 
syllables ba, or bla, if either of them were offered 
to his notice. 

I may remark too, in passing, that by this me* 
thod, as the children in the fold, who at present 
cannot read their letters, are nevertheless learning 
the combinations of sounds by joining, as they 
will always be found to do, with the rest of the 
school, in singing the syllables, they are, in fact^ 
already making considerable progress towards the 
art of reading ; and although some time may be 
expended in attaining the first important step, yet 
when ouce they have been made acquainted with 
the letters, they will afterwards proceed with far 
more ease and rapidity than on any other plan. 

Hitherto, then, we have done little more than 
prepare the infants for the art which we are pro- 
posing to teach them. 

6. The Children to be taught to spell, at the dicta-- 
tion of a Monitor, the most common Words, 

For ihe next step, which is the first at which 
we begin to put the art into practice, as we have 
thus far considered syllables as the combinations 
of letters, we must now regard books, as they are 
combinations of words. In the composition then 
of language, there are some words which are con- 
stantly recurring, and which, in fact, compose the 
Inilk of every book which may fall under our no- 
tice. These, it has been found, are comparatively 
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few in number. If we add to them the more 
common primary syllables and .terminations of 
compound words, we may form a list of about 
three hundred in number, which will include more 
than two-thirds of the substance of any book 
which the children may be called to read. Such 
a list is given at the close of this volume, arranged 
in three parts ; which^ because they are used only 
by the monitor in the rostrum, are called the 
Monitor's Spelling Lessons.— (See Note F.) It is 
reasonable to conclude, that if we wish to make 
the art of reading easy, nothing could promote 
this object so much as the previous acquirement 
of these three hundred words by heart. To pro- 
ceed then, according to our system, let a monitor 
of the school spell aloud, from the rostrum, as 
distinctly as possible, the several words of these 
lists ; and let all the children be directed to spell 
them after him. 

We have here, it will be perceived, lost one of 
the incitements to attention, which accompanied 
th6 other lessons in the tunes to which they were 
lesirned. At this point, indeed, the teacher must 
carefully endeavour to correct any peculiar into- 
nation which he may discover in the recitation of 
the words. But we may substitute other means 
of preserving attention, which, as a change, will 
be equally pleasing to the children. One part of 
the gratification from music to the ear of infancy, 
IS th^ regularity of time by which it moves. In 
the absence then of all peculiarity of tone, this 
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may be retained. In spelling, let all the children 
together clap their hands, strike their feet on the 
ground, or make some movement of the arms, at 
every expression of a letter. Pleasure, order, and 
bodily exercise, will thus be promoted, and the 
lesson more universally and more effectually 
learned. 

There is, indeed, another manifest benefit arising 
from the use of action in the acquirement of a 
lesson. In the general shout of the school, whilst 
all are saying the lesson together, it is almost im- 
possible for the master to discover particular in- 
stances of idleness and neglect ; but where action is 
used, the child whose attention is wandering, will, 
by the listlessness of his manner, expose his want 
of interest in the present business of the school. 

By the means thus recommended^ the greater 
part of the school will soon have learned to spell 
the whole of the words contained in the three 
Monitors' lessons. 

7. The Children to learn to read the words of the 
Monitor^ Spelling Lessons, on Tins. 

We have now arrived at a very important point 
in the attainment of the art of reading. The chil- 
dren can spell the most common and useful words ; 
how are they to be taught to read them ? 

I must here again recur to the position which 
has been more than once already laid down. The 
qittstion is not how to teach one or two individuals 
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to read, but how to teach a multitude, and that 
multitude not much older than infants. In the 
former instance, we might now reasonably place a 
book in the hand. In the latter, such a proceed- 
ing would be worse than useless. The following 
plan has been found to answer every purpose 
which we have here in view. 

Let the words of the three monitor's lessons be 
impressed on separate pieces of tin, (see note C,) 
in characters sufficiently large to be easily l^ble. 
The tins thus formed, may be divided into as many 
different sets as you have classes in the large 
room ; containing, by gradation, the more easy or 
the more difficult words. 

Now at this step, I would ag^in remind the 
reader, that the children can already spell by heart 
all the words thus impressed on the tins, and that, 
therefore, all the actual attention which is requi- 
site in reading them, is contained in the effort to 
pass the eye over the letters as they lie before 
them. Suppose, for instance, that one of the 
tins, on which is impressed the word " great,^ were 
placed in the hand of a child. He has already 
learned that the letters g-r-e-a-t, wh^i brought 
together, spell ''great." He reads those letters 
aloud to the monitor, and the effort to express 
them, is already a habit'which he has attained. 

Now let the sets of tins, placed in small wooden 
trays, be distributed ; those containing the more 
difficult words to the monitors of the higher. 
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and those containing the more easy, to the mo- 
nitors of the lower classes. 

The whole school are supposed to be sitting in 
silence in their several places. At a sign given by 
the master, who places himself in the rostrum for 
this purpose, the monitors rise and place a. tin in 
the hand of each child in their respective classes. 
The children will begin immediately to examine 
the word which has been thus given to them. At 
another sign from the master, the first child of 
each class rises from his seat and walks to the 
monitor, to whom he reads the word on the tin in 
his hand. If be read it correctly; he leaves the tin 
with the monitor, receives another from the tray, 
and returns to his place. If he make an error, he 
is sent back with the same tin, to read again 
when his turn may come round. 

The master^s eye is over every part of the school, 
and when he perceives that the first child in every 
class has returned again to his place, he gives 
another sign; when the second child rises and 
proceeds through the same course. This goes on 
through the whole of the class, and is repeated 
until the time allotted to this particular lesson is 
expired. Each child will thus read six or eight 
words in the ordinary period of a lesson. 

The trays of tins must be frequently changed 
through all the divisions of the school, in order 
that every, word of the monitor^s lessons may be 
frequently read by all the children. 
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Amongst the many benefits arising to the chil- 
dren of an Infants' School, from the use of this 
lesson, I shall mention only the following. 

The attention which has hitherto been required 
of the children is of a more general nature, awaken- 
ed and preserved only by excitement, and mutual 
sympathy. The tins offer the first means of mak- 
ing that attention individual, separating the chil- 
dren from the multitude with which they have to 
this point learned in common, and fixing their 
minds on an isolated object. The attainment of 
this lesson is the first effort, that is, in the mind of 
the child to think for itself; and that effort is easy 
and pleasurable. 

It is another benefit of this lesson, that, being 
done by the children individually, we are certain 
that in each instance something is learned by every 
child in the school. What all are learning toge- 
ther, some may say only from imitation ; or they 
may follow others without,- for the present, giving 
personal attention. Here every child has his own 
lesson, which must be learned by himself. 
' It offers, too, a continual test of the previous 
diligence of each child, in acquiring the lessons of 
spelling which have been dictated to the whole 
school together. In the plan here proposed, they 
who have been negligent, when the rest of the 
school have spelled aloud, will manifest less readi- 
ness in reading the words when presented to them 
on the tins. 
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Upon the whole, as this lesson on the tins is 
accompanied with more movement throughout the 
school than any other, it will require the more 
peculiar and active attention of the master. Dur- 
ing the quarter of an hour allotted to it, it will 
be desirable that he should occasionally reduce 
the school to absolute silence, that order may be 
preserved, and the business proceed with regu- 
larity. 

8. General Spelling* 

Thus far then the children have learned to spell, 
and read the more easy and useful words of our 
language. The next lesson which must follow is 
that of general spelling. In the present day, 
when instruction is so widely dilBTused, and every 
meand has been devised, and is in use, for teach- 
ing the art of reading, it cannot be difficult to se- 
lect lists of words suitable for this purpose, I 
may here mention, as, in many respects, veiy ap- 
propriate to the end we have in view, "Butter's 
Spelling Book," in which, in an ingenious man- 
ner, words are arranged in various gradations, from 
those which are more easy, to those which are 
more difficult. It is requisite, however, that the 
i^l^lling lessons should be printed in large charac- 
ters, as they are learned by the whole echool at 
once, at the dictation of a monitor of the school in 
the rostrum. . 

Let me here again remind the teacher, that in 
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the attainment of this lesson^ aa well as all 
others which are learned by the whole school at 
once, it is necessary to the preservation of order 
and attention, that every letter which is uttered 
should be accompanied by some movement of the 
person of the children, in as regular time as they 
would preserve in the singing of a hymn. 

9. The children to undergo an Examination in 
Spelling, 

During the progress of the Lessons which have 
been described, the children < have been supposed 
to be in their several classes round the large room, 
observing and imitating the monitors of the classes 
before them. For the lesson which follows, they 
must be arranged in the gallery, where the master, 
standing in the centre before them, is their only 
instructor. This lesson is an accurate exami- 
nation of the children in the art of spelling. «Ia 
giving this lesson, the teacher will meet with a 
difficulty which he must strenuously oppose. It 
is his aim not to make a display, but to in- 
struct all the children under his car^. Amongst 
so many, there will be found some of a more 
Feady capacity than the rest, who will always be 
the first to answer any questions which may be 
put to the whole. Now if he be satisfied with 
obtaining an answer, without regarding the indi- 
vidual who gives it, he will obtain a false measure 
of the real state of intelligence in hia school $ and 
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the greater propcnrtioQ of his children will soon 
cease to feel any lively interest in what is proceed- 
ing before them. When he asks a question, theD> 
he should name the child whom he wishes to an- 
swer it, and require him to stand up in his place 
to do so. By this means, he may vary the diffi- 
culty of the questions which he may put, accord- 
ing to the attainments of the several children; 
and all will thus be examined and improved. 

The teacher must have two objects in view in 
an examination in spelling ; the foi*m, and the 
intention of the words. 

1. It is his first object to examine the childfen 
in the spelling of words. In the course of this 
lesson, there is abundant room for the exercise of 
his ingenuity, in order that he may amuse as well 
as instruct, and thus communicate pleasure whilst 
he informs the mind. 

He may begin by endeavouring to discover 
whether the children have effectually learned what 
they have been repeating aloud in the large room ; 
and for this purpose he will first ask them to spell 
words which have already occurred in their pre- 
vious lessons. 

He may then ask them to spell the name of any 
thing or person which they see near or around 
them. 

Can they remember any thing useful to them, 
the name of which they may spell ? 

Let them spell the name of something which 
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they fear, — or of something which they desire,— or 
of something which the Bible conHnands, — or 
which the Bible forbids. Let them name, and 
spell the qualities of any thing which may be 
pointed out to them, — height, — breadth,— colour,— 
form ;— of something at home ; — something they 
see in the fields. 

Can they name any words which are spelled 
differently, but pronounced alike ? 

Can they tell the teacher of any word which 
has two gs in it ? — a double o ? — which ends in e ? — 
which begins with any letter which may suggest 
itself to his mind ? 

It will be perceived that the intention of all this 
is, as much as possible, to induce in the children 
the exercise of thought. Little may, perhaps, be 
actually done, but that little is in the direction of 
actual and useful knowledge, and the bare effort 
will prepare the mind for better success in future. 

2. It will promote a change in the course of exa- 
mination, which will be pleasurable to the chil- 
dren, if he sometimes jause at a word which is 
not of very difficult interpretation, and ask them^ 
to explain the meaning of it. They may at first 
use their own mode of expression until he is sure 
that the idea is right ; and then his labour will not 
be lost if he assist them in putting their ideas in 
simple but intelligent language. 
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10. Words which have been spelt, to be placed 
before th$ Children on the Slate, or the Silent 
Teacher. 

It will aid the preceding lesson, and will be one 
step further towards the art of reading, if the 
teacher now place his slate, or the silent teacher, 
in the front of the gallery ; and if he print, or 
place before the children some of the words which 
they have spelt. It is not, indeed, possible that 
much can be done in this way; but little as it 
may be, it will give the hal)it of embodying the 
words which are hitherto known only as combina- 
tions of sounds ; and one word well read, is more 
or less an assistance to the mind in its attempt to 
read another. 

11. The art of Reading, beyond the Lessons which 
have been described, to be carried on in Single 
Classes, under the care of the Mistress, in the 
Class Room, 

Beyond the lessons hitherto described, it does 
not appear to be desirable that any attempt should 
be made, in the large room, to teach the children 
the art of reading by the assistance of monitors. 

In some schools, I am aware, it is the custom to 
suspend the reading lessons on stands, or against 
the walls ; to assemble the classes around them, 
and to entrust to monitors, chosen from among 
themselves, the care of pointing to the words, and 
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instructing them to read ; and I am informed that 
the plan has been followed with success. 

The remarks which I presume to offer are the 
result of an experiment carefully tried at Wal- 
thamstow, which entirely failed^ We found it 
impossible for children of seven ^years of age to 
preserve, for any sufficient time, the attention of 
Btill younger infants ; and so long as this could be 
effected, nothing was in fact gained by the effort. 
It soon became a habit for the little monit(»r to 
say immediately himself the word to which he 
pointed, and for the infants, with little or no regard 
to the board which was pointed at, to repeat the 
word after him. When they were called again to 
the same lesson, the same words were said over 
to them, which, because they had lost their no- 
velty, they repeated with less difficulty, and less 
attention, until the whole of the reading lesson 
was as effectually learned by heart, without any 
actual improvement in the art of reading, as any 
of their hymns which they had learned entirely 
by dictation. 

And it must be further borne in mind, that one 
of the primary objects proposed in the method of 
instruction pursued in these sdbools is, as far as 
possible, to convey to the children an intelligent 
knowledge of what they learn. When words are 
formed into sentences, they are intended to c<m- 
vey ideas ; but, to the infant mind, the most sim- 
ple clause wiil not express a meaning without the 
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aid of a suitable inttnictor. That instructor is 
not to be foand in any of the older children of 
the school, but, in one of those persons who are 
friaced over them for this peculiar purpose. Read- 
ing, then, is conducted wholly by the mistress, in 
the class-room, with a sufficiently small number of 
children to render instruction as nearly as possible 
individual.. 

I. The first object which hete presents itself, is, 
the choice of suitable subjects for reading. Let it 
be here, then, again borne in mind, that the end 
proposed in the business of Infants' Schools is to 
lay deeply and effectually the foundations of moral 
and reUgious character. Other objects are at best 
collateral to this, and trifling indeed when held in 
oonparison with it. To unfold the mental faculties 
according to the measure of infancy, and to stimu- 
late intellectual enquiry, in such a manner that the 
better feelings which are called into action may lose 
tlieir transient nature, and form themselves into 
permanent habits and dispositions, — this is the end 
which the teacher of an Infants' School has always 
in view, and for which she will, therefore, carefully 
sdect the subjects which the children may read. 

The life, discourses, parables, and miracles of 
our blessed Lord, with the closing scene, especially, 
of his earthly ministry, which is the keynitone of 
all the mysteries of the gospel, will hold tlie first 
place in the selection which she makes. Next will 
follow other sevipture namstives and stories, calcu- 
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lated to illustrate the personal conduct, doctrines, 
and precepts of the Saviour. : Subjects of a general 
character may be occasionally introduced, espe- 
cially natural history, and others which either im- 
mediately or more remotely bear on the illustration 
of the sacred volume, or tend to unfold the manner 
of transfusing the principles of our holy religion 
into the action and business of life. .Happily, 
many of these lessons, especially those extracted 
from the scriptures, may be easily obtained. For 
the purpose which we have in view they should be 
printed in large characters, and pasted on separate 
boards. 

' We will now suppose that the little class is 
arranged in the class room in two rows ; the hinder- 
most of which is elevated rather higher than that 
in front. The lesson is suspended on the silent 
teacher at a suitable distance before the class. The 
mistress has placed herself by the side of the lesson 
with a short piece of stick in her hand, to be used 
as a pointer. 

2. She has previously read the lesson herself. 
If it contain any interest ig narrative, or the name 
of an animal, of which, in her little stores, she 
has a picture, she first produces the picture, .and 
in a cheerful manner explains every p&rt of it to 
the children, as she may think it calculated to il- 
lustrate the subject to which their attention is 
soon to be called. 

3. She will now regard the lesson in the first 
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place as merely a collection of words, which it is 
oeceBsary to teiach the infants to read, and to 
pronounce accurately and with propriety. She 
pbints, then, to the first word, which all the class 
read aloud together. She then deliberately moves 
her pointer to the second, and with the same slow- 
ness to all the words of the lesson successively ; 
carefully observing that the children do not read 
any word till she has pointed at it, and that they 
make a pause as long as she suspends the move- 
ment of the stick. At the first reading they pass 
slowly over ali the words, but afterwards she di- 
rects them to read in a retrograde order, begin- 
ning with the last ; that she may ascertain that 
tbey have actually read the words, and not merely 
followed their own ideas of the sense of the pas- 
sage. 

. 4. When this has been done to her satisfaction, 
ahe then regards the sentences in reference to their 
i^everal clauses, and to the ideas which they are 
intended to convey to the mind. She again begins 
the lesson, pointing in rather quicker succession 
at the words, and carefully observing a proper 
pause wherever a stop occurs : to teach the children, 
not only to pronounce words without error, but to 
divide sentences also at their proper pauses ; — to 
fead for the sense of the several clauses, and not 
pnly for the words in which they may be expressed. 
The lesson which has thus been described re- 
quire more than ordinary attention on the part of 
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the teacher. She must dbserve each individual in 
her little class, to see that every one of tbeia 
actually reads, or to cheek imoiediately any ^ror 
. which may be made. Occasionally she must direct 
the children to read singly, in order that individual 
process may be known, and, especially if she sus- 
pect negligence or false readings she must direct i^l 
the rest to be silent, that the error may be exposed 
and corrected. 

^ 12. The Reading Lesson to be explained to the Chii- 
dren, and a Course of suitable Examination to be 
instituted. 

In the lessons which have preceded, it has been 
proposed to show the reader how the art of reading 
is constructed^ ffom its first elements to a facility 
in the use of it. It must not however be supposed 
that the difficulty terminates here. The art is in- 
deed formed, and the children are supposed to have 
attained it ; but at this poi^t the most arduous part 
of the teacher's duties in fact takes its commence^ 
ment. Reading is a benefit only as it tends to a 
further consequence. It is a powerful instrum^il 
in the hand of him who instructs, which he must 
use cautiously and with discretion. The child has 
been taught step by step to form the art ; he must 
now be instructed to analyse and discriminate the 
several parts of that in which he exercises his 
newly-attained faculty : and the attempt must be 
so regulated by the virise and affectionate superin- 
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tendence of tb€ teacher^ that he shall at once im* 
prove and quicken his intellectual powers, increase 
his knowledge, derive principles for his conduct, 
and chasten the feelings of his heart. I shall pro- 
ceed then to describe a course of examination, 
adapted to the purpose in view, and in order that 
I may make it useful to the instruction ofxhildren 
in other schools as well as those for which this 
manual is especially intended, I shall not restrict 
myself entirely to those questions and answers 
whixsh it might be suitable to address to infants, 
or which we might reasonably expect to receive 
from them. A correct and suitable answer must 
be the result of adequate instruction. When the 
teacher has convinced his own mind of what ought 
to be the answers to the questions which he pro* 
poses to ask, it must be his object, not indeed to 
put the words into the mouth of his children, but 
to prepare their minds to make them. A wrong 
answer from a child under examination is most 
frequently a manifestation, not more of the abso- 
lute ignorance of the instructed, than of a deficiency, 
either necessary or wilful, on the part of the teacher, 
in the instruction which has been communicated. 

The children are supposed then to have read the 
lesson placed before them, and it is now proposed 
to subject them to a course of examination which 
shall tead them to analyse what they have read, 
and to derive information and improvement from 
it. You may pursue your examination through a 

d2 
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part, or the whole of the following topics. The 
verbal construction of the passage which has been 
read. The subjects which are incidentally men- 
tioned in it. The meaning of its several parts. 
The intention of the whole. Its connexion, if the 
lesson be from the Bible,, with other parts of 
scripture. And finally, its application to the state 
and circumstances of the child himself who has 
read it. 

I shall illustrate what has been said, by sapr 
posing that the children have read the following 
passage of seripture; on which I shall suggest 
questions in the orde^ of the topics ^ which have 
been mentioned, and attach such answers, not as 
the children may be supposed in the first instance 
to give, but as you would have in view in putting 
the questions, and which by easy conversation, and 
a continttal course of instructicHi, it should be the 
aim of the teacher to lead them eventually to re-^ 
spond to him. Where the answers would be obvious 
I shall occasionally omit them. 

John X, 1 1, " I am the good shepherd, the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep." 

I. The first topic of examination is the verbal 

construction of the passage. 

This may be done in three ways. ^ 

1, The first will be an examination in the art 

of reading. 
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After the lesson which was last described is 
finished, then direct two or three of the children io 
succession to read separately and distinctly the 
sentence before them. You listen with attention 
to their mode of pronouncing the words, their 
pauses, and their intonation, and accurately correct 
any fault which may appear. Time may not per^ 
mit you to examine each child on the point before 
us in the progress of every lesson which may be 
read, but, as the lessons on reading frequently 
recur, you will take care that, at one period or an*- 
other, all shall be examined in their turn. And 
you will be the more attentive to this from the per- 
suasion, that correct reading both implies and con- 
veys a just understanding of the passage which 
may be read. 

2. The next part is an examination in the 
spelling of the principal words in what has been 
read. 

If it be the first time of reading it, do not choose 
the more difficult words, but either those especially 
on which the principal intention of the passage 
rests, or those which are likely to occur in the 
ordinary course of their instruction. But bear iu 
mind, that as the whole class will do this exercise 
at once, it is absolutely necessary that they should 
spell together in measured time, clapping their 
hands, or making some other uniform sign, at the 
utterance of every letter or syllable. 

3* The l&st part of merely verbal examination^ 
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is in the relatire connexion of tiie words with each 
other, in the several parts of the sentence. 
' The answers which it is desirable that the chil« 
dren should give are put in italics. 

My children, who spake these words? — Jesus 
Christ. 

What does Jesus Christ say that he is? — The 
Good Shepherd, 

What does the Good Shepherd Aol—The Good 
Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 

What does the Good Shepherd give for the 
sheep? — His life. 

For whom does the Good Shepherd give his 
life? — For the sheep. 

The examination thus far has had reference only 
to the words in the sentence, and might, mani- 
festly, be gone through with a great measure of 
accuracy by a child who at present understood 
little or nothing of their intention. It would be 
an effort of the memory only, not of the under- 
standing. 

IL The next topic of examination is found in 
the subjects which are incidentally mentioned in 
the lesson, the understanding of which does not 
mecessarily imply a comprehension of its principal 
intention, but which must be understood, in order 
to a right knowledge of the whole. 

These incidental subjects are connected with the 
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mode of conveying the principal ideft» the founda- 
tion on which it rests, or the ornaments with which 
it is dressed out, and offered to our notice. It will 
be necessary, however, here to restrict our exami- 
nation to certain limits* The questions asked 
should have a bearing on the purpose of the pas-* 
sage before the children. They should be, not 
what may be asked^ but what may be asked with 
propriety^ in explaining the subject of the lesson. 

I think that, when we read our lesson, we met 
with the name of an animal; what animal was it? 
— A sheep* 

What did I call the sheep? — An animaL 

Did you ever see a sheep? — Yes: there are 
pumy m thejklds^ 

Is this picture like one? — Yes, it is. 

Well, can you tell me any thing about the 
habits and tempers of the sheep« which makes it 
needful that it should have the care of a kind 
shepherd.' Is the sheep intelligent, or is it stupid? 
— It is very stupid. 

The birds make nestSi and t£ie rabbits make 
holes in the ground to run into, what can the 
sheep do to protect themselves from evil? — They 
can do nothing. 

Other animals, like the fox and the wolf, ace 
very diligent in sed(ing after their food, and they 
find it; can the sheep do the same?— ^Nb: if 
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sheep are driiien into a field where there is pient^ 
of grass, they live well; but if they are left ta 
themselves, they wander about and die. 

But tell me, my children, when sheep are left 
to themselves, are there any other animals which 
would worry and hurt them? — Yes: all animalsr 
which eatfiesh like to kill and eat sheep. 

This is a picture of a lion, and a tiger, and a 
wolf, and a dog — what would these animals do if 
they found a sheep wandering from the fold ? — 
They would kill him, and eat him up. 

But, cannot the sheep fight with these fierce 
animals, and defend himself? — No: he is weak, 
and has nothing to fight with. 

Is he bold, or timid ? — ITie sheep is soon f rights 
ened, and runs away from every thing. 

Then, if we did not take care of sheep, they 
must soon be driven about and destroyed; they 
would find no pasture to eat ; they would fly away 
from every thing which they met; all animals 
would be their enemies ; and nothing would save 
them from being killed. 

But look again at your lesson. There is another 
name, I think, about which we may say some- 
thing. What is that name ? — The shepherd. 

Who is the shepherd? — The man who takes care 
of the sheep. 

What does he do for the sheep ? — He finds a 
place for them to feed. 
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What else does he do? — He watches over them, 
that nothing may hurt them. 

Does he do any thing besides this? — When an^ 
one of them is sick, he gives it something to make 
it well again^ 

Let me tell you something more about the sheep, 
my dear children. In the country where the Bible 
was written there are no hedges to divide the 
fields, and there are many beasts of prey which 
are always ready to hurt and kill the sl^eep. Th^ 
shepherd there watches over the sheep by night as 
well as by day ; they move about in flocks from 
obe place to another to find pasture ; and, when 
they go, the shepherd walks biefore them to lead 
the way, and, with his dog, to defend them from 
evil ; and they soon learn to know his voice when 
he calls them^ and he becomes acquainted with 
every sheep in his flock, and they follow him 
wherever he goes. Try to remember this, that I 
may ask you some questions about it, when .we 
next read a lesson from the Bible, where the sheep 
and the shepherd are mentioned. 

III. The children are now prepared for the third 
topic of examination ; in the meaning of the se- 
veral, parts of the passage which they have read^ 
which may proceed under two divisions. 

1. Id tbe first place» you may ask them some 
questions on the meaning of the separate words i^ 
each sentence. 
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You said, that Jmus Christ spake these words. 
Tell me the meaning of the name Jesus-? — The 
Saviour, 

What does the name Christ mton? — T/ie 
anointed. 

. ' My dear children, when a king of the Jews was 
made, or a priest, or a prophet, they used to paur 
oil on his head. This was anointing. When our 
blessed Saviour was baptized,, the Holy Spirit 
eame down upon him from heaven. He was then 
anointed to be our Saviour, our Prophet, our 
Priest, and our King. 

What is a shepherd ?— Owe who takes care of 
^heep. 

You know what it is to be good P-^/if is to do 
fts God tells tis, and whatever is our duty. 

And who is the shepherd here spoken of? — Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

And who are the sheep ? — All mankind^ whom 
he came into the world to save. 

Do you mean that all men, and all little chil- 
dren, are the sheep of Christ? — No: only they 
who believe in him, and fear him, and love him, and 
obey him. 

2. In the next place, lead them to understand 
the words in their connexion, forming the difFe-* 
rent clauses of the sentences. 

Now tell me, my dear children, what is it to be 
a good shepherd ? — To take care of the sheep, and 
do his duty by them. 



Wlmi would the \md shepherd do> if a wolf 
were to come? — He would run aupay, and leave 
the sheep. 

What would the good shephetd do ? — Ht would 
stay and fight for tkem. 

How did out btesied Loid dhow himself to be 
tii^ XSood Shepherd P — He gave his life for those 
whom heroine to^anx. 

How did he give his life ?^^He was crucified by 
the wicked Jews^ 

What is it to be crucified ? — To be nailed through 
the hands and through the feet tO a cross of wood, 
till you are dead. 

Where was he crucified ?— On Calvary, 

How long ago ? — Eighteen hundted years. 

IV» The next step in our examination will be 
into the intention of the whole of the passage 
which has been read. 

I might ask you, my dear children, many more 
questions on the particular points of% your lesson^ 
but tell me now^ what you think your lesson 
means. What does it tell you? — That all men in 
the world were like sheep, without a shepherd; but 
Jesus Christ came from heaven, to be the good 
shepherd of all who would believe in him. 

Yes : but why should he give his life for the 
sheep ?-^&eo««e all men are sinners; and if Jesus 
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Christ had not died for them, they must have all 
been punished in hell, for ever. 

Is he now the Good Shepherd? — Yes : he is now 
in heaven; but he watches over, and keeps all who 
pray to him, and trust in him, by night and by 
day, and gives them all which is needful both for 
their souls and their bodies ; and will at last take 
them to heaven, where there shall be one fold, and 
one shepherd. 

y. You may proceed, after this, to assist the 
children, by your examination, to obtain further 
light on the intention of their lesson, by com- 
paring it with other passages of scripture, of a 
similar purpose. 

Read the lesson over again. Now do you re** 
member any thing about the shepherd and the 
sheep, in any other lesson which you may have 
read? — Yes: we have learned the twenty-third 
Psalm, and can repeat it to you. 

** The Lord is tmf shepherd," fy^. 

Can you repeat any other passage of scripture 
which speaks of the shepherd and the sheep ? — 
Can you say the rerse of any hymn which relates 
to this subject? 

VI. The last topic of examination, is the appli- 
cation of the truths contained in the lesson to the 
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i^te 0xkd circumstaQces of the children them- 



My dear children, you learn to read in order 
that you may be the better for your learning. 
Every lesson should teach you something for yo^r** 
selves. Now tell me, does our lesson to-day speak 
^y thing to you? — Ye$: we are the sheep, and 
Christ is our shepherd. 

Then did Christ indeed die on the cross for 
you ? — Yes : he died to save us. 

Think of this, my dear children. If Christ 
died for you, what was there in you to make it; 
necessary that he should suffer? — Our sins. 

You have done many sinful things in your lives ; 
but where is the worst part of your sins 7 — In our 
hearts. 

Are you the better for his death ?— TFe hope our 
sins are pardoned, and that he will help us to hate 
all sin, which caused his death, and to fieefrom it. 

But if Christ be your shepherd, what must you 
be to him ? — His sheep. 

How can we tell whether you are the sheep of 
Cfirist? — We shall love him, and do what he has 
commanded us, and love his word, and follow him, 
and be like him, and obey those whom he has placed 
over us. 

Whom will you obey? — Otir parents ^ and 
teachers. 



Wkat shall you not do^ if you are Christ's 
sheep? — We shall not lie, or stml, or swear, of 
break the sabbath, or forget our daily prayers. 

Can you do all this of yourselves l-^No: the sin 
which is in our hearts is too strong for us to over* 
come of ourselves. 

WiU the Good Shepherd help you to do all this 
if you ask him to do so?— ^ Fes: he will give us 
his Holy Spirit. 

It is obvious^ that this mode of examination 
may be followed out to any extent that the teacher 
may think right, and may be varied according to 
circumstances. 

I am, indeed, far from thinking it to be ne- 
cessary, or desirable, that the plan hete Recom- 
mended should be put in practice in all its parts, 
and according to the exact order in which it 
has been arranged. As it follows upon a lesson 
of reading, it is, of course, intended only for the 
older children, who have gone through the whole 
system of instruction in the Infants' School, and 
are on the point of being removed to other places 
of ^ucation; and with them it may be brought 
into use, only as the inclination of the teacher, or 
other circumstances, may suggest. I do, however, 
think it both desirable and necessary, that, if this 
system be not adopted, the teacher should propose 
to himself some definite plan for eliciting the truth 
from every lesson which may be read, and for en- 
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forcing it on the attention and fedings of the chil- 
dren. The scheme may, very properly, be kept 
but of view ; but the end must be proposed, and 
strenuously followed up^ The lesson must be used 
as an instrument for unfolding the mental powers, 
instructing the judgment, correcting the affections, 
and modelling the acquired habits of the children 
under your care* 



I shall conclude this description of the method 
of teaching the art of reading in an Infants' 
School^ with the remark, that, although the order 
of instruction has been followed through all the 
distinct lessons, from the first attempt at learning 
tfie letters to the reading of the Bible ; and although 
this order is preserved in the mind of the teacher, 
and is in every point exactly followed in the school, 
yet to the casual visitors of such an institution its 
several consecutive parts may not^ in the first 
instance, be apparent. The lessons are arranged 
according to a scheme, (see Note A,) where they 
are distributed amongst other lessons of a different 
nature, and recur only occasionally in the course 
of general instruction. There is^ moreover, this 
distinction between the plan thus followed, and 
that pursued in other schools ; that so long as a 
child remains in these establishments, howsoever 
far he may have proceeded in the art of readings 
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|ie is still regarded as one of the large class, which 
is learning in the large room, and takes his part in 
all the lessons which are repeated, until he is finally 
removed to a higher school. The order, however^ 
as has been remarked, is actually observed. What 
is at first a lesson of instruction, becomes after* 
wards an amusement, and thus the earlier steps of 
knowledge assume the form of a habit of thought, 
and are then a groundwork on which the further 
attainments of the system are being constantly 
erected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ART OF ARITHMETIC. 

The method pursued in teaching the art of arith- 
metic, is similar to that which has been described 
for teaching the art of reading, as far as the diffe- 
rence in the subjects will allow. The foundation 
of the art of reading was laid in the distinctions 
of sound, which were traced through various com- 
binations to the construction of language ; through 
the letters, as the signs of sounds, and from them, 
through words and sentences, which are the sub- 
stance of every book which a child may be called 
to read. The art of arithmetic we shall trace from 
simple numbers, through their various combina- 
tions and relations, to the use of figures, whicli 
are the signs of numbers, and seem thus to hold a 
parallel place in this art, with letters in that of 
reading. — (See Note B.) 

You have before you, then, a considerable num^ 
ber of infants, who are altogether ignorant of the 
most simple modes of calculation. They are in 
their several classes round the large room. 
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L The Infants are to clap their Hands in mea- 
sured time. 

In the first place, clap your own hands in mea- 
sured time ; their attention will soon be caught, and 
they will begin to imitate you. Remember that 
this is a lesson, and must be repeated till they all 
do it in exact unison. For variety they may strike 
one of their feet on the ground, or walk after you 
with measured step round the room. A love of 
rhythm and measure is natural to us, and our aim 
is here to follow nature, and make use of the ten- 
dencies of the human mind, in the formation of 
an art. 

2. The Children to count while clapping their 
Hands, 

In the next place, at every stroke of the hands 
count' one, and entice the infants to imitate and 
accompany you. This must be done till they can 
count a hundred^ which is the range of atable 
hereafter to be described. You must yourself, in 
the first place, lead them in this lesson. In a 
short time they will be able to do it without you; 
but you must occasionally unite with them in this 
and in every other lesson which they learn, to sti- 
mulate their attention, establish order, measure 
the time in which it is done, and preserve their in- 
terest in it by appearing to be interested yourself. 

Bear also in mind, that counting is the first 
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effort of addition, and that the addition of num- 
bers, which foUow in equal succession, is the same 
in its results, as multiplication and division. To 
afBrm tliat one and one are two, and one more are 
three, is the same as saying that three times one 
are three, or that there are three one's in three. 

3. !Z%e Balk an the Abacus to be counted. 

Now^ as numbers have always a relation to 
things, it is requisite, as soon as possible, to At 
the various attainments of the children^ in the art 
of numbering, to some palpable object, which they 
^JfOBf see or feel. Place the children, then, in the 
gallery, and let them count the balls, with your 
assistance on the abacus, (see Note C,) from one 
to one hundred, on the several rows. 

4. Counting ta be done in a descending order. 

After this you may teach them, whilst they are 
in their classes, to count the hundred backward, 
beating regular time to each successive number. 

This is the first step in subtraction. 

5. The Balls on the Abacus to be counted from the 
highest number to the loyjest. 
As in the former instiance,'let this lesson also be 
gone through on the abacus, whilst the children 
are in the gallery, taking, at first, all the balls as 
one number, and decreasing by one, until the 
whole has l;>een counted through. 
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THE FIRST TABLE 
OF REGULAR NUMBERS, 

FOR 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
and Fractions. 
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THE FIRST TABLE 
OF REGULAR NUMBERS 



Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division^ 
and Fractions^ 

Before I proceed further I wish to draw the 
attention of the reader to the Table which is 
placed before him on the opposite page. It is form- 
ed after the manner of what is generally termed 
the Multiplication Table, but is not here regarded 
solely in that character. In an Infants' School^ it 
is used as the first table of numbers^ and the ac- 
curate attainment of this by the children is regarded 
as an introduction to mental arithmetic, of which 
the use of figures is a system of artificial signs, 
It is confined to the range of ten, because that is 
the most natural division of the higher numbers, 
and afibrds to the mind of a child a far more ready 
groundwork of calculation than any other which 
may be presented to it. Let the reader then direct 
his attention to any one of the lines of the table ; 
to that, for instance, which contains the com- 
binations of fours. If he pass his eye over that 
line, he will find the following relations of thoi^ 
numbers. 



TO 

Addition. 
Four and four are eight. Eight and four are 
twelve. Twelve and four are sixteen, which ter- 
minate in. Thirty-six and four are forty. 

Subtraction. 
Four from four leave nothing. Four from eight 
leave four. Four from twelve leave eight, which 
will issue in. Four from forty leave thirty-six. 

Multiplication. 
Four times one are four. Four times two are 
eight. Four times three are twelve, until we arrive 
at. Four times ten are forty. 

Division. 
There is one four in four. There are two fours in 
eight. There are three fours in twelve, which endft 
thus. There are ten fours in forty. 

Fractions. 

Pour is the whole of four. Four is the half of 
eight. Four is the third of twelve, which ends in. 
Four is the tenth of forty. 

Now, if the reader will still carefully regard the 
table, he will find that for the purposes above men. 
tioned it may be used in four different ways, issuing 
in the same results, but preparing the children for 
any mode of calculation in which numbers may 
present themselves to their minds. 

Two of these methods of using the table follow 
the combinations and relations of numbers from 
the parts to the whole. 
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Two of them follow the same numbers from the 
whole to its parts. 

Again, under each of these divisions, the com- 
binations of numbers may be followed from the 
lower to the higher numbers, or from the higher to 
the lower numbers. 

We shall have to trace our lessons, then, through 
the four- following modes of using the table. 

I. From the parts tQ the whole, and from the 
lower to the higher numbers ; as, to give one in- 
stance only. Four and four are eight. Eight and 
four are twelve. 

II. From the parts to the whole, and from the 
higher to the lower numbers ; as. Eight and four 
are twelve. Four and four are eight, 

III. From the whole to its parts, and from the 
lower to the higher numbers ; as. Eight are four 
and four. Twelve are eight and four. 

IV. From the whole to its parts, and from the 
higher to the lower numbers ; as. Twelve are eight 
and four. Eight are four and four. 

When. followed out into the different calculations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
and fractions, this plan affords five different me- 
thods of using the table under each of the foregoing 
heads, or, as the whole table is usually divided in 
each instance into two equal parts, for the purpose 
of making it possible that the children should say 
it over with, ease within the quarter of an hour, 
into fcNTty different lessons. I shall confine myself. 
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however, within the range of the foregoing beads, 
and describe the five different modes of calculation 
under each^ as though they formed together in each 
instance only one lesson. After describing the 
modes of learning the table, it will be necessary, in 
each particular instance, to trace out a method of 
explanation, and of examination, which will add a 
still greater variety to the modes of impressing this 
early step in calculation of numbers on the minds 
of the children, not by adding to the subjects of 
knowledge, but by teaching them to know well 
and for practical and efficient purposes, what they 
do attain. 

I. Calculation of regular numbers, from the 
parts to the whole, and from the lower to the 
higher numbers. 

6. The children in this manner, to learn the table 
in any one of the Jive modes, — Addition, Subtrac- 
fion, Multiplication, Division or Fractions, 

Let a monitor of the school be placed in the 
rostrum, and, if he have previously learned the 
table according to the plan proposed, let him re^ 
cite it slowly and in a distinct voice, in the mode 
in which it is intended to instruct the school, and 
let the whole school repeat it slowly after him, and 
beat time at each change of number. If there be 
no child in the school who is, at present, sufficiently 
acquainted with the particular mode in which it is 
proposed tp tei^ch the table, it will be necessary 
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tbat the teacher should place himself by the side 
of the rostrum, and dictate to the monitor, in a 
low tone of voice, what he is to recite aloud to the 
whole school. 

ADDITION. 

Four and four are eight. Eight and four are 
twelve. Twelve and four are sixteen, &c. 

Subtraction. 
Four from four leave nothing. Four from eight 
leave four. Four from twelve leave eight, &c. 

Multiplication. 
Four times one are four. Four times two are 
eight. Four times three are twelve, &c. 

Division. 
There is one four in four. There are two fours 
in eight. There are three fours in twelve &c. 

Fractions. 
Four is the whole of four. Four is the half 
of eight. Four is the third of twelve, &c. 

The attainment of these, and other lessons in 
numbers, must form part of the regularly recurring 
lessons of the school, and they have therefore a 
fixed time assigned to them in the scheme of in- 
struction. (See Note A.) The elder children will 
very soon become so accurately acquainted with 
these lessons, that the teacher will have in this 
stage of instruction^ nothing to do but to place 
one of them in the rost;fum, and direct him to 
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lead the school according to the scheme. He will 
then employ himself in moving from one class to 
another round the room, to observe the diligence/ 
or negligence of his little pupils, and, by taking 
part himself in the lesson, to encourage and stimu- 
late them in saying it after the monitor who is 
leading them. 

7. Explanation of the Table of regular Numbers 
to the Children, when used in the order from the 
parts to the whole, and from the lower to the 
higher numbers. 

For the purpose of explanation of the tables of 
numbers, the abacus is used. 

The abacus is a frame containing ten rows, of ten 
balls of wood of different colours on each, which 
run easily on ten strong wires, placed at equal dis- 
tances, parallel to each other. 

Now the abacus is in fact a representation in 
objects, of those combinations of number of which 
the tables are representations in written figures ; and, 
for all purposes of explanation, the teacher must 
habituate his mind to consider the abacus and the 
tables as conversant with the same numbers. He 
must, indeed, arrange the relation which they bear 
to each other in his own mind, in order tiiat his 
illustration may be always the same, and that the 
children may, in the event, obtain the baWt of at- 
taching to the balls, the idea of those numbers 
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wbich they learn in their tables, as naturally as 
the figures which are the signs of the same num- 
bers would be present to their recollection, if they 
were yet so far advanced as to use them. 

The teacher will moreover fihd» on examina* 
lion, that there is in fact only one way in which 
he can use the abacus to illustrate and explain 
regularly the whole of the table which the chil- 
dren are now supposed to have learned. If he 
attempt to do it in any other way, he will soon be 
obliged to proceed with irregularity, and in a- man- 
ner, which will not long convey any distinct idea 
to the mind of the children before him. The me- 
thod in which he will find himself obliged to use 
it is the following. 

The line of oiies in the table accords with the 
top line of balls on the abacus. 

The line of two's answers to the two upper 
lines of balls on the abacus, taken together. 

The Hne of three 's accords with the three upper 
rows of balls on the abacus. 

The line of four *s with the four highest rows. 
And thus through the whole table, and through 
the whole abacus, until it is found that the line of 
ten 's in the table, accords with the balls on all the 
ten lines of the abacus taken together. 



The children, then, are arranged in the gallery 
before the teacher. He proposes to explain to 
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them and illustrate a line oF the table which they 
have learned ; that is, to attach ail idea, — to give 
reality to that of which they have hitherto learn- 
ed only the names or the sound. Let the Une to 
be explained be that which has already occurred, — 
the line of fours. 

Addition. 

He moves forward the first ball on each of the 
four highest lines. 

How many balls have I moved forward ?-^ Jbwr. 

He moves forward the next ball on each of the 
four highest lines. 

How many more balls are now moved forward ? 
— Four. 

How many are there altogether? — Eight. 

Then four and four are eight. 

He proceeds thus through the whole of the four 
upper lines, until the whole of the balls have been 
moved forward, and he has concluded with, Then 
thirty-six balls and four are forty. 

Subtraction. 

For the purpose of subtraction the balls are 
again restored to their places. 

Let the teacher now move forward the four first, 
as in addition. 

How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

If I were to take all these away, how many 
would be left ? — None. 
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Then four from four leave none. 

The teacher moves forward- the next four balls. 

How many are there now brought forward 
altogether ? — Eight. 

If I remove these four, how many are left ? — 
Four. 

Then four from eight leave four. 

This may proceed until we have arrived at the 
conclusion, that four from forty leave thirty-six. 

Multiplication. 

The balls are again restored to their places. 
The teacher moves forward the four first balls on 
the four top lines. 

•How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

How many fours are there? — One. 

Then one four, or once four is four. 

He moves forward the next four balls. 

How many more have I moved forward ? — Four. 

How many fours are there? — Two. 

Count them all. How many are there ? — Eight. 

Then two fours or twice four are eight. 

He may proceed in this manner till he have ar- 
rived at ten fours ; or ten times four are forty. 

Division. 

The balls are again moved back. * 

The teacher brings forward four balls. 

How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

How many fours are there ? — One. 
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Then there is one four in four. 

He moves forward the next four. 
. How many more have I moved forward ? — Four. 

How many fours are there ?~rti;o. 

Count them all. How many are there toge- 
ther?— EigA^ 

Then there are two fours in eight. 

He may thus proceed till he arrive at the follow- 
ing : — ^There are ten fours in forty. 

Fractions. 

The balls are again restored to their places. 

The teacher moves forward the four first balls. 

How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

How many more than four ? — None. 

How many less than four? — None. 

Then four is the whole of four. 

He moves forward four more balls. 

How many more have I moved forward ? — Four. 

Is this the same in number as I moved forward 
before? — It is the same number. 

Is it more ? — It is not more. 

Is it less ? — It is not less. 

Then four is equal to four. 

How many equal parts are there here ? — Two. 

How many are there in each equal part? — Four. 

How many are there altogether ? — Eight. 

Then two equal parts of four^ each, make eight ; 
or one of these equal parts, which is four, is the 
half of eight. 
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He brings forward four more balls, as in all 
other instances^ the next on each of the four highest 
lines. 

How many equal parts are there now ? — Three. 

How many are there in each equal part ? — Four. 

How many are there altogether ?-;-ra;cfoe. 

Then four is the third equal part, or the third of 
twelve. 

He may thus proceed until he has divided all 
the balls of the four highest lines into equal parts 
of four in each, and arrives at the conclusion, that 
four is the tenth part of forty. By this method 
the teacher explains and illustrates the first table 
of regular numbers, when used in the order, from 
the parts to the whole, and from the lower to the 
higher numbers. 

I would particularly urge it upon the teacher, 
that every method of explanation by the abacus, 
should proceed extremely slow, that, every child 
may have sufficient time allowed to observe care- 
fully the movements of the balls; otherwise the 
purpose of the lessons will be altogether lost, 
and the children will repeat whatever the teacher 
may suggest without any better knowledge of the 
subject. 

8. Examination of the Children in the Table 
learned in the foregoing manner. 

The next step in the order of instruction in 
numbers is an examination of the children in what. 
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they have hitherto attained. This also is condact- 
ed by the teacher, while the children are arranged 
in the gallery. 

An examination may be pursued in any one of 
the following modes. 

1 . In regular order, successively through each 
line, in each method of using the table, — ^that is in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
fractions. 

2. In irregular order, but following both the 
successive lines, and the distinctions of method 
in using the table ; that is, in addition or subtrac- 
tion, or multiplication, or division, or. fractions; 
varying the questions only in the particular line 
or method under examination. As, for addition : — 

How many are two and four ? — ^Two and ten ? 
two and eight P two and six ? 

3. In irregular order, preserving only the dis- 
tinctions of modes of using the table, and not 
the succession of lines, as. 

How many are four times six ? three times nine ? 
seven times two ? 

4. In irregular order, preserving the succession 
of numbers and of lines, but not the distinctions 
of modes, as. 

How many are two and two ? Take two from 
four, how many are left ? How many are twice 
two ? How many two 's are there in four ? What 
part is two of four ? 

5. In irregular order, preserving the succession 
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of the lines^ but not the order of numbers, or of the 
modes of calculation ; as. How many are three times 
two? Take two from eight how many are left? 
How many are six times two ? How many two's 
are there in ten ? What part is two of four? 

6. In irregular order preserving neither the. suc- 
cession of numbers nor of lines, nor the distinctions 
of methods of using the table ; as. How many are 
three times six ? What is five the half of? How 
many fours are there in twelve ? Take nine from 
twenty-seven how many remain ? 



II. Calculation of regular numbers from the parts 
to the whole, and from higher to lower numbers. 

It has already been remarked, that as numbers 
present themselves to the mind for calculation under 
different forms, in order to facilitate the use of the 
knowledge which has been communicated, it will 
be requisite to teach children the same truths in a 
different manner, 

9. The Children to learn the Table, from higher to 
lower numbers, in any one of the five modes, — 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
or Fractions, 

It is hardly necessary that I should remark, that 
this lesson, as well as all others in numbers, is 
dictated by a monitor of the school from the rostrum, 
tawhom all the children respond, beating time with 
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their hands. The manner of proceeding is that 
which follows^ 

Addition. 
Thirty-six and four are forty. Thirty-two and 
four are thirty-six. Twenty-eight and four are 
thirty-two, 8cc. 

Subtraction. 
Four from forty leave thirty-six. Four from 
thirty-six leave thirty-two. Four from thirty^wo 
leave twenty-eight, 8cc. 

Multiplication. 
Four times ten are forty. Four times nine are 
thirty-six. Four times eight are thirty-two. Four 
times seven are twenty-eight, &c. 

Division. 
There are ten fours in forty. There are nine 
fours in thirty-six. There are eight fours in thirty- 
two. There are -seven fours in twenty-eight, &c. 

Fractions. 
Four is the tenth of forty. Four is the ninth of 
thirty-six. Four is the eighth of thirty-two. Four 
is the seventh of twenty-eight, &c. 

10. The foregoing mode ofcalculatiaa to be explained 
to the Children, with the Abacus. 

The explanation of this mode of calculation, on 
the abacus, mu^ be similar to that of the foregoing 
lesson, with the exception that the teacher must 
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move forward the whole of the balls on the lines to 
the other side^ and begin his iUnstration from the 
last, instead of the first on each row. 

Addition. 

The balls on the four highest lines are all moved 
forward. 

Count the balls on these four lines. How many 
are there ? — Forty. 

The teacher moves back the last ball on each line. 
How many have I moved back ? — Four. 

Count how many are left. — Thirty-six. 

Then thirty-six and four are forty. 

The four which have been moved back are left 
at the farther ends of the wires, and the teacher 
proceeds in the same manner with the thirty-six 
which are left, and afterwards with the rest of the 
balls, till all are restored to their places. ~ 

Subtraction. 
The balls are all moved forward. 
Count these balls. How many are there?— 
Forty. 

He moves back the first ball on each line. 
How many have I moved back ? — Four. 
Count the rest. How many are left ? — Thirty-six. 
Then four from forty leave thirty-six. 

Multiplication. 
The balls are again all mov%d forward. 
Count these balls. How many are there? — 
Forty, 
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How many are there on each line ? — Tm. 

How many lines are there ? — JPour. 

Then four times ten are forty. 

The teacher then moves back the first ball on 
each line, and proceeds in the same manner with 
the thirty-six which remain. 

Division. 

The balls are again all moved forward. 

Count these balls. How many are there? — 
Forty. 

How many rows are there ? — Four,. 

How many in each row ?— Tew. 

Then there are ten fours in forty. 
From this point he proceeds as in the last instance. 
Fractions. 

The balls are again all moved forward. 

Count the balls. How many are there ? — forty. 

How many lines are there? — Four. 

How many are there on each line? — Ten. 

Are there more than ten on either of the lines ? — 
There are not more than ten on any one of the lines. 

Are there less than ten on any one of the lines ? — 
There are not less than ten on any one of the lines. 
' Then four is the tenth part of forty. 

11. Examination of the Children in the Table, 
learned in the foregoing manner. 

The examination of the children in this part of 
their instruction must proceed in the same manner 
as in the last ; but in every instance of regular sue- 
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cession^ whether of lines or of numbers,- the course 
pursued must be from the higher, to the lower. 
(See No. 8.) 

III. Calculation of regular numbers, from the 
whole to its parts, and from the lower to the higher 
numbers. 

It will have been remarked by the careful ob- 
server of the system hitherto described, that the 
order of instruction has, in all instances, been from 
the parts to the whole, and not from the whole to 
its parts: thus, for instance, the children have 
learned, in form, that three is the third of nine ; 
but not, in form, that the third part of nine is three. 
For the better exercise of their mind, it will be de- 
sirable that they now proceed to learn the same 
table in this latter order. 

12. I%e Children to learn the Table in the order 
from the whole to its parts, and from the lower 
to the higher numbers. 

Addition. 
Four are, four. Eight are four and four. Twelve 
are eight and four, 8^c. 

Subtraction. 
Four are four less than eight. Eight are four 
less than twelve, 8cc. 

Multiplication. 
Four are once four. Eight are twice four. Twelve 
are three times four, &c. 
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Division. 

In four there is one four. In eight there are two 
fours. In twelTe there are three fours, 8ic. 

Fractions. 

The whole of four is four. The half of eight is 
four. The third of twelve is four, &c. 

All of which, continued through the whole table, 
in lessons arranged, for time and number, like the 
form^, must be learned by the children in their 
classes, from a monitor of the school in the ros- 
trum, all beating time at each change of number, 

13. The foregoing Lesson to be explained to the 
Children arrq^ged in the Gallery^ with the 
Abacus, 

Addition. 

The teacher, as in former instances, moves for- 
ward the first balls on the four highest lines. 

How many balls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

He moves forward the next four. 

How many balls are there now forward ? — Eight. 

He divides them into two parts. 

How many balls are here? — Four. 

And how many are here?^-JFoiir. 

Then eight are four and four. 

He unites the two together again, and moves 
forward the next four. 

How many balls are now forward ? Count them. 
Twelve. 
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He divides them into two parts— ^ight and four. 
How many are here? — Eight. 
And how many are here ? — Four. 
Then twelve are eight and four, 8cc. 

Subtraction. 
The teacher moves forward two balls on each of 
the four highest lines. 

How many balls are moved forward ? — Eight. 
He separates four of them from the rest. 
How many have I separated ?-— Jbwr. 
How many are left to make the eight? — Four. 
Then four are four less than eight, &c. 

Multiplication. 

The teacher moves forward four balls. 

How many balls are here ?— JFowr. 

How many fours ? — One. 

Then four is one four, or once four. 

He moves forward the next four. 

How many balls are here ? Count them. — Eight. 

How many fours?— I\(;o. 

Then eight are twice four. 

Division. 

The teacher moves forward the four first balls. 

How many balls are here ? — Four. 

How many fours l^-^One. 

Then in four there is one four. 

He moves forward the next four balls. 

How many are there now I'^Eight. 
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How many fours ? — Two. 

Then in eight there are two fours. 

Fractions. 

The teacher moves forward the -first four balls. 

How many balls are here ? — Four. 

How many more than four? — There are no more 
ihanfour. 

Are there less than four ? — There are no less than 
four. 

Then the whole of four is four. 

He moves forward the next four balls. 

How many balls are there now ? — Eight, 

How many fours are there ? — Two. 

What number is four equal to? — Four. 

What are two fours equal to ? — Eight. 

Then the half of eight is four. 

He, moves forward the next four. 

How many are there now ? — Twelve. 

How many fours ? — Three. 

Are the fours all equal to each Other? — They 
are equal to each other. 

What are three fours together equal to? — 
Twelve. 

Then the third part of twelve is four. 

14. The Children to be examined in the foregoing 
mode of learning the Table, 

The examination here may be similar to that 
recommended for the first mode of learning tliis 
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table, with the exception only, that in every in- 
stance of regular succession we must proceed from 
the whole to its parts. (See No. 8.) 

IV, Calculation of regular numbers, from the 
whole to its parts, and from the higher to the 
lower numbers. 

16. The Table to be learned by the Children in 
the same manner as the foregoing, but in an 
order proceeding from the higher to the lower 
Numbers. 

Addition. 
Forty are thirty-six and four. Thirty-six are 
thirty-two and four, &c. 

Subtraction. 
Thirty-six are four less than forty. Thirty-two 
are four less than, thirty-six, &c. 

Multiplication. 
Forty are four times ten. Thirty-six are four 
times nine, &c. 

Division. 
In forty there are ten fours. In thirty-six there 
are nine fours, &c. 

Fractions. 
Of forty the tenth is four. Of thirty-six the 
ninth is four, &c. 
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1 6. The foregoing mode of repeating the Table to 
be explained, with the assistance of th§ Abacus, 
to the Children assembled in the Gallery. 

The explapation of this^ on the Abacus, is simi- 
lar to that of the previous mode of calculation^ 
proceeding only from the whole of the balls which . 
are to be used^ to the parts of which the whole is 
composed* 

ApniTioN, 

The teacher moves forward the whole of the 
four highest rows of balls. 

How many balls are here? Count them. — 
Forty, 

He moves back four, — the last on each line. 

How many have I moved back ? — Four. 

How many are left ? Count them ? — Thirty-six. 

Then forty are thirty*six and four. 

Subtraction. 

The teacher moves forward thirty-six balls, nine 
on each of the four highest lines. 

How many balls are here. Count them. — 
Thirty-six. 

How many more must I bring forward to njake 
forty ? — Four. . 

Then thirty-six are four less than forty. 

Multiplication. 
The teacher moves forward all the balls on the 
four highest rows. 
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How many balls have I moved forward ? Count 
them. — Forty. 

How many lines of balls are there 1—Four, 

How many are there on each line? Count 
them. — Ten. 

Then forty are ten times four. 

Division. 

The explanation of this is the same as that 
immediately above; but the conclusion is thus 
expressed. 

Then in forty there are ten fours. 

•Fractions. 

The teacher moves forward all the balls on the 
four highest rows. 

, How many balls are here? Count them. — 
Forty, 

How many lines of balls ? — Four. 

How many balls are there on each line ? — Ten. 

Then how many fours are there in the whole ? — 
Ten. 

Then of forty the tenth part is four. 

17. The Children to be examined in the foregoing 
Rule. 

The examination of the children in this mode 
of learning the table^ may be the same as in the 
last, commencing' only where regular succession 
and order is preserved, in the higher numbers, and 
descending to the lowest. (See No. 8.) 
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18. On this a general Examination of tht Chil- 
dren may follow, in all the modes of learning 
the Table, tending to introduce them to a more 
efficient use of mental qalculation. 

If the older children have been well grounded 
in the various modes of learning the table, which 
have been described, they will, with little difficulty, 
be now able to answer questions of the following 
nature, which may be varied indefinitely, but 
which, for the present, should always be kept 
within the range of what they have actually 
learned. 

1. In two of the modes of calculation, as. Add 
ten to fiv«, and take away three, — how many 
remain ? 

How many are four times six, and eight ? 
How many are twice three, and the half of 
twelve ? 

2. In three of the modes of calculation ; as, 
Four times six,— Take away eight, — Add two, and 
how many are left ? 

3. In four of the modes of calculation ; as. Six 
and four, — Take away two, — Multiply by three, — 
Add four, — How many ? 

4. In the five modes of calculation ; as. Add 
three to nine, — ^Take away eight,^— Multiply by 
six, — Divide by four, — Tell me the half of what 
is left ? 
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The difficulties here will be: to express our- 
selves so as^ in each step, to be understood by the 
children^ and to confine each step of our question, 
as it proceeds, in its results as well as in what we 
actually propose, within the range of the table. 

The question must, at each step, be put ex- 
tremely slowly. When the answer is given, then 
ask an explanation of the manner in which the 
calculation was made, in order that the child may 
attain the habit of analysing his own thoughts. 
And bear especially in mind^ that your aim is to 
instruct ; not to puzzle the ignorant, nor to feed 
with pride the minds of the more quick and intel- 
ligent. It will be well, very frequently, to vary 
the nature of your questions. Sometimes let them 
be more difficulty but more often, very simple and 
easy, that the youngest of those whom you think 
right to place in the gallery before you, for this 
course of examination, may, at least, be encou- 
r£t,ged to hope that, if he be diligent, he will soon 
be able to return a suitable answer, to questions 
more difficult than those to which he at present 
feds himself equal. 
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IRREGULAR NUMBERS. 

In order to introduce the reader to the next 8tep 
in communicating the art of arithmetic^ I must 
here remark, that it is the intention, in accurately 
grounding the children in the foregoing table^ to 
give them a facility in solving any questions which 
may occur relating to the earliest combinations 
and relations of numbers ; that th^ may be pre- 
pared to proceed, with ease to themselves, to the 
higher calculations which may be presented to 
them in their future progress in the art ; and that 
they may attain the habit of being more dependent 
on the effort of their own mind^ in mental calcu- 
lation, than on the artificial aid which they may 
derive from the use of written figures. 

On considering the table, then, which the chiU 
dren are supposed to have learned, we find that it 
will not be sufiicient to answer all the purposes 
which we have here stated .to be in view. It is 
adequate, indeed, to all calculations of early num- 
bers, which bear a certain proportion to each 
other ; but it leaves the child to supply many de- 
ficiencies, in reference to all those which are irre- 
gular. For instance, in the table the children 
have learned that four and four are eight, and four 
more are twelve ; but they have not learned that 
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four and three are seven, or four and five are nine, 
or four and seven are eleven. They have learned 
that four taken from eight leave four; but not 
that four from seven leave three. 

It may be said, that the effort to supply the 
defect may form an introduction, in the child's 
mind, to more difficult calculations. But why 
should we leave an obstacle in the way of more 
rapid progress, or refuse to place in the power of 
the child a means of more eas^ success, in order 
that he may teach himself what may be commu- 
nicated to him in the ordinary course of the in- 
struction which he obtains in the school ? 
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THE SECOND TABLE 
OF IRREGULAR NUMBERS, 

FOR 

Addition and Subtraction, 

To remove the difficulty, which has been men- 
tioned, the table which appears on the opposite 
side has been constructed. It is so formed, as to 
render efficient assistance to a child in his first 
calculations. I shall describe its particular uses, 
when the modes of learning and illustrating it 
have been gone through. 

Now this table must be learned as either an 
addition or a subtraction table; because, when 
you exceed the range of equal proportions, in 
numbers, you must do so, either by a certain num* 
ber more, or a certain number less^ than the pro- 
portion to which reference may be made. Twenty- 
seren^ for instance, is equal to six times four and 
three ; or it is one less than seven times four. In 
order to calculate, these in his mind, the child 
must know, not only, as he is taught in his first 
table, that six times four are twenty-four, and 
seven times four are twenty-eight; but also, as he 
has not yet learned, that twenty-four and three 
make twenty-seven, and that twenty-seven is one 
less than twenty-eight. 

The modes of learning this table must, in refe- 
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rence to addition and 8ubtra<!tion, be the same as 
those followed with the other table; that is^ it 
may be learned in four different ways. The chil- 
dren are supposed to be still in their places round 
the large room, and responding to a monitor of the 
school, who says the table aloud at the rostrum. 

I. Calculation of irregular nunjbers, from the 
parts to the whole, and from the lower to the 
higher numbers. 

19. The Children to recite aloud, after the Moni' 
tor of the School, the table of Irregular Num- 
bers, in the Manner just described. 

Addition. 

Four and one are five. Four and two are six. 

Four and three are seven. Five and one are six, 

&c. 

Subtraction. 

Four from five leave one. Four from six leave 

two. Four from seven leave three. Five from six 

leave one, 8ur. 

20^ The foregoing lesson to be complained to the 
Children, by the Abacus. 

For the explanation of this, when the children 
have learned the whole of the table according to 
the above order; let them be placed, as in former 
instances, in the gallery, with the abacus before 
them. 
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Now, for the illuiitration of this step ia num- 
bers, the-abactts must be considered as according 
with this table in a manner altogether different 
from that in which the last was explained. It is 
quite necessary that the teacher should bear this 
in mind, otherwise he will use it in a confused 
manner, and fail to give the children a correct idea 
of the variations of number in the actual use of 
the table. 

< Here, a corresponding number on each separate 
line, together with the balls on the top line, answer 
severally to the lines in the table. The highest 
line of balls, for instance, corresponds with the 
line of ones ; two balls on the second line, with 
the baUs'On thetop line, correspond with the line 
of two's ; three balls on the third line, with the 
balls on the top line, correspond with the line of 
three's* The mode of illustrating the table will 
tben.be the iioliowing c — suppose that six were the 
line- which you wished to explain ; you must bring 
forward six balls on the sixth line, which when 
moved forward^ must remain a fixed number as long 
as you wish to explain that particular line, and you 
must work the changes by bringing forward the 
balls, more of them or less, on the top line. The 
balls on the top line are used to show the changes 
of numbers. The balls on the other lines; two on 
the second, three on the third, four on the fourth, 
five on the fifth, six on the sixths seven on the 
seventh^ eight on the eighth, nine on the ninth, or 

f2 
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ten on the tenth, show which line of the. table 
you are explaining, and are in fact the fixed nnin* 
ber from which the changes take place. 

The reference is here, of course, made only to 
the lines above that of ten. Those below do not 
need this illustration. 

Addition. 

On the fourth line of balls^ the teacher brings 
forward four balls, which are to remain unmoved 
so long as he is pursuing his examination in the 
line of fours. 

How many balls are here l^^Four. 

He brings forward one ball on the top line. 

How many balls have I brought forward on the 
top line ? — One. 

How many are there together? — Five. 

Then four and one are five. 

To illustrate the second step in addition, in this 
line, he brings forward two balls on the top line, 
still keeping the four alone on the fourth line. For 
the third step he brings forward three balls on the 
top line. See. 

Subtraction. 

The teacher moves forward four balls on the 
fourth line. 

How many balls are here? — Four. 
He moves forward one on the top line. 
How many have I moved forward ? — One. 
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How many are there altogether ? — live. 
' If I move back these four, how many are left ? — 
One. 

Then four taken from five leave one. 
. He may proceed through the whole of the table 
to the end of the line of tens, in this way, using 
the several lines together with the first line, ac- 
cording to the number which he may wish to make 
Uie foundation of the calculation. 

2L The Children to undergo an examination 
in the foregoing lesson. 

For the method of examining the children in 
this step of arithmetical knowledge, I refer the 
reader to the mode recommended after the first 
time of going over the table of regular numbers, 
(see No- 8,) It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the teacher must here confine himself to the 
actual acquirements of the children in this table, 
in addition and subtraction. 

II. Calculation of irregular numbers, from the 
parts to the whole, and from higher to lower num- 
bers. 

22. The Table of irregular numbers to he learn- 
ed by the Children in this manner. 

Addition 

Four and three are seven ; four and two are 
six ; four and one are five, &c. 
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Subtraction. 

Four from seven leave three ; four from six leave 
two; four from five leave one. Sec. 

23. The Table thus learned^ to be edspluined to the 
Children with the Abacus. 

Addition. 

On the fourth line of the abaeuft^.the teacb^ 
moves forward four balls. 

How many bdls- are hereP-^fbttn 

On the top line he moves forward three balls. 

How many more balls have! moved. forwatd? — 
Three. 

How many are there together ? — Seven. 

Then four and three make seven. 

For the rest of the liiie«. he preserves the same 
four balls in their place forward oathe fourth line, 
and moves forward successively oil the top line 
' three, two, and then one ball. 

Subtraction. 

The teacher moves forward four balls on the 
fourth line. 

How many balls are here ? — Four. 

He moves forward three on the tap line. 

How many more have I brought forward? — 
Three. 

How many are there altogether ? — Seven. 

If I move back these fbur^ how many will re- 
main ? — Three. 
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Then four from seven leave three. 

Here also he must proceed by changing the 
number on the top line, and at each step, moving 
back the four on the fourth. 

24. The Children to be examined in the foregoing 

mode of learning the table. 

In examination of the children, the same method 
may here be pursued with reference to addition 
and subtraction, as that which was recommended 
in the second stage of the acquirement of the first 
table. 

III. Calculation of irregular numbers from the 
whole to its parts, and from the lower to the higher 
numbers. 

25. The second table to be learned by the Children, 
in the usual manner, for the above named purpose. 

In the acquirement of this table, as of the 
other, we may now proceed to consider the several 
whole numbers in reference to their parts. To con- 
fine ourselves still, for an instance, to one line ; 
the children have learned that four and one are 
five, let them now for the sake of practice, and 
to prepare them for any form in which the cal- 
culation may present itself to their mind, learn the 
tableau a different order, — that five is one more 
than four. 
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Addition. 

Five ate four and one ; six are four and two ; 
seven are four and three, 8pc. 

Subtraction. 

Four are one less than five ; four are two lesd 
than six ; four are three less than seven, &c. 

26. The foregoing method of calculation to be ew' 
plained to the Children with the Abacus. 

When the children hiave thus learned the second 
table, it may be explained to them in the following 
manner. 

ADDlTiaN. 

The teacher moves forward four balls on the 
fourth line, and one on the top line. 

How many balls are brought forward on these 
two lines together ? — Fvoe. 

How many are there on the fourth line? — Four. 

How many are there on the top line ? — One. 

Then five are four and one. 

Subtraction. 

Let the balls be placed in the sdme manner as in 
the last case for addition. 

How many balls are brought forward altogether 
on the two lines ? — Five. 

How many are there on the bottom line ? — Four. 
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How many are there on the top line? — One. 
The teacher moves back the one. 
How many have I moved back ? — One. 
How many are left altogether ? — Four. 
Then four is one less than five. 

27. An examination of the Children to follow on 

the above explanation of the table. 

The examination here may be the same as that 
recommended in the parallel stage of the previous 
Table. (See No. 11.) 

IV. Calculation of irregular numbers, from the 
whole to its parts, and from the higher to the 
lower numbers. 

28. The Children to learn the table of irregular 

numbers in the forementioned manner. 

We may now proceed in the last place to teach 
this table in the same manner as that immediately 
preceding, but commencing with the highest, and 
ending with the lowest number. 

Addition. 

Seven are four and three ; six are four and two ; 
five are four and one, &c. 

Subtraction. 

Pour are three less than seven; four are two 
less than six ; four are. one less than five, &c. 

f5 
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29. This mode of calculation to be explained to the 
Children toith the Abacus^ 

The explanation of the fpregoiug mode of cal- 
culation may proceed in the following, manner. 

Addition. 

The teacher mo^s forward f<>ur balls on the 
fourth line, and three on the top line. 

How^ many balls are there together on these two 
lines ? — Seven. 

How many are there on the fourth line ? — Four, 

How many are there on the top line?— TAree. 

Then seven are four and three« 

Subtraction. 

Let the balls be placed in the same manner as 
above. 

How many balls are there together on these two 
lines ? — Seven. 

How many are there on the top line ? — Three. 

How m'kny are there on Ihe fourth line ? — Four, 

I remove the three on the top line, how many 
are now left? — Four. 

Then four are three less than seven. 

In every stage of the table of irregular numbers, 
in addition and subtraction, the process may be the 
same as that which has been described in the par- 
ticular mode of using the table, under which it 
may occur. 
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30. The Children to undergo an examination in 
the foregoing mode of learning the table. 

For the purpose of examination^ I may here also 
refer to the method pursued at the similar stage 
in the use of the table of regular numbers, (See 
No. 16.) 



THE USES OF THE TABLE OF IRREGULAR 
.NUMBERS. 

The uses of the table of irregular numbers ar^ 
the following. 

1. It supplies the (deficiencies which were left 
unsupplied in the table of regular numbers. Thus, 
in the previous table, the child has been taught that 
twenty-four and four are twenty-eight ; the inter- 
mediate numbers, twenty-five, twenty-six, and 
twenty-seven, are left unsupplied. He now knows 
that twenty-four and one are twenty-five ; twenty- 
four and two are twenty-six ; and twenty-four and 
three are twenty*seven, 

2. It contains within itself the elements by which 
its own deficiencies may also be supplied. For in- 
stance, in this table it does not appear that four 

^ and five are nine. How are the children to arrive 
at this knowledge? They have, in fact, actually 
learned it, and require only a moment's thought to 
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form the combination. The tables have put them 
in possession, that is, of the following steps. Five 
is one more than four. Four and four are eight. 
Eight and one are nine. Then four and five are 
nine. They have not learned that nine are five 
more than four. But they have learned all the 
following steps to this conclusion. Nine are one 
more than eight. Eight are four more than four. 
Four and one are five. Then nine are five more 
than four. It need not, indeed, be supposed, that 
this must be the exact process by which the chil- 
dren will arrive at the right conclusion; but having 
all the intermediate steps well impressed on their 
minds, it is impossible to doubt that the conclu- 
sion will be rightly, and very quickly attained. 

3. Another use of this table will be found in the 
calculation of those numbers which exceed the 
actual range of the table itself: for the children 
have learned the succes)iion of tens in the first 
tabic, and that which is now before us, may be 
considered as a rule of calculation of numbers, in 
Addition and Subtraction, between twenty and 
thirty, between thirty and forty, or between any of 
the higher numbers of ten, as well as between one 
and ten, or ten and twenty. Thus twenty-four and 
nine are twenty and nine and four. The children 
have learned that nine and four are thirteen, and 
that thirteen are ten and three. What then is their 
actual state of knowledge in reference to the cal- 
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Cttlation before them ? That twenty and ten are 
thirty, and three more are thirty-three. 

4. Another use of this table will be found in its 
combination with the other table. For instance, 
forty-seven are forty-four and three. But four times 
eleven are forty-four, therefore forty-seven are four 
times eleven and three over. Or the same number 
is one less than forty* eight, or one less than twelve 
times four. Or forty-seven are three more than 
forty-four, that is, in forty-seven there are eleven 
fours and three over. 
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Addition and Subtraction. 

31. The Children to learn the table of Decimal 
Numbers. 

This table must be learned in the same manner 
as the last, for addition and subtraction only. The 
children may repeat it after a monitor at the ros- 
trum, clapping their hands at each change in the 
numbers. It must be observed that the progress 
is always here through tens. 

A'DDITiaN. 

Forty and ten are fifty. Forty and twenty are 
sixty. Forty and thirty are seventy, &c. 

Subtraction. 

Ten from fifty leave forty. Twenty from sixty 
leave forty. Thirty from seventy leave fprty. 

This table may bemused in the sameTour metliods 
with the .last ^ but it is not necessary that it should 
be here again explained how those methods are 
particularly to be followed. 

To illustrate numbers so high as those of this 
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table^ on the abacus, is neither necessary nor, in- 
deed, possible. 

32. The Children to be examined, whiht they are 
assembled in the Gallery, in the foregoing Table, 

The examination of the children when they have 
learned this table, may, in each progressive step,, be 
the same as that which they underwent at the 
parallel step in the attainment of the other tables. 

USES OF THE TABLE OF DECIMAL NUMBERS. 

The uses of this table are the following. 

1 . First, for all calculations within its own im- 
mediate range, in addition and subtraction. 

2. In the next place, to give increased power to 
the first table of regular numbers. If it }^ pro- 
posed, for instance, to calculate a number beyond 
the limits of that table, as fourteen times eight, it 
may be done after learning these two tables, in the 
following manner. Fourteen are twice seven. Four- 
teen times eight are twice seven times eight. Seven 
times eight are fifty-six. Twice fifty-six are twice 
fifty and twice six. Fifty and fifty are a hundred. 
Six and six are twelve. Then fourteen times eight 
are one hundred and twelve. The children are 
ignorant of the immediate answer to the question ; 
but, in the two tables, they have learned all the 
steps to it, and, whether in the way traced out 
above, or in some other way, to which they have 
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babituated their minds, they will quickly arrive 
at it. The extensive aid which this table is cal* 
culated to lend to the first, will be readily discovered 
by the intelligent teacher. 

3. It also adds increased power to the second 
table of irregular numbers, in the following man- 
ner. If it be required to calculate, for instance, ' 
how much are thirty-seven and fifty-three when 
added together, the following steps have been at- 
taiiied. The children have learned from the second 
table that seven and three are ten. The third table 
of decimals informs them that thirty and fifty are 
eighty ; and that eighty and ten are ninety. They 
have therefore thus been conducted to the con- 
clusion that thirty-seven and fifty-three are ninety. 

Mental Calculation. 

33. General examination in all calculations which 
are within the range of the three tables of 
numbers. 

When the older children of an Infants' School 
have been well instructed in the three tables of 
numbers, and, during the acquiring of them, have 
been constantly and efficiently subjected to a course 
of examination, the ground is well laid for a very 
extensive use of mental calculation. The 
teacher may now practise them in almost any mode 
of simple mental calculation of numbers which may 
be suggested to his mind ; but he must remember, 
that there are few of the children who will, at any 
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one time^ be well grounded in all the three tablea^^ 
and that it would, therefore not be desirable to 
propose questions of difficult solution in order to 
bring forward the most instructed amongst them, 
but rather such as may quicken the attention and 
try the skill of all. One simple question which ten 
of his children can answer with a little considera- 
tion, will be far better than ten questions to which 
only.one can reply. 

I shall not here suggest any questions on the 
whole of the tables of numbers which have been 
supposed to be learned ; as it is not my wish to 
save the teacher.the trouble and necessity of exer- 
cising his own mind in forming them. If he have 
followed the. severdT'inodes of calculation which 
have been laid down, and if he have made himself 
thoroughly master of them, he can never be at a 
loss for any number of questions, either more dif- 
ficult, or more easy, which he may require. But if 
he have not thought it worth his while to make 
himself acquainted with the tables, it would be in 
vain for me to suggest any further modes in which 
he might make use of them. 

I would, indeed, here take the liberty further to 
remark, that all the difficulty in the above system 
of numbers lies with the master, and not with the 
children. They have only to learn the three tables 
as they learn all the rest of their lessons, responding 
to the monitor of the school, and clapping their 
hands, or using some other movement, at each pro- 
gressive step. To them the acquirement is a plea- 
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sure^ Itis.for the teacher to lead them by slow, and 
almost imperceptible degrees, to think of and to 
use what they learn, by a coarse of explanation 
and ex-amiuation; beginning* always with questions 
of a more easy nature^ and proceeding to those 
which are. more difficult 



FIGURES. 

34. The Children to learn to read Figures. 

We may now proceed to another step in the 
progress of the plan laid down for instruction in 
the art of aridimetic^ The children are supposed 
to have learned to manage the various combina^ 
tions of numbers which have been mentioned. 
Figures are the representatives, or signs of num- 
bers, and they must be learned in that character. 
The modes in which this part of knowledge may 
be communicated a^e various/ 

1. The teacher may instruct the children to read 
figures while they are all arranged in the gallery, 
by either inscribing them on the large slate, or 
{da<Mng them on the silent teacher. He must com- 
mence with single figures, and proceed to more 
difficult exercises in numeration. 

2. It is found useful also to have figures, either 
single or in various numbers, impressed on tins, 
and mixed promiscuously with the words of spelling 
in the wooden trays, by which a change is pro- 
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duced in the leasons on tins, ivhich is not un pleasing 
to the little learaers. 

3. In the progress of the art of reading figures, 
the teacher, when he is instructing the children in 
the gallery in the combinations of numbers with 
the aid of the abacus, may place the large slate or 
the silent teacher by the side of the abacus, and 
what he explains with the balls, he may also, at 
the same time, write in figures. If this be ma- 
naged slowly and with care, it may be made the 
first and easiest introduction to the use of figures. 
The children will learn to attach ideas of numbers 
to the figures, and be prepared for any subse- 
quent step which it may afterwards be proposed 
to make. 



THE USE OF FIGURES IN THE MANAGEMENT 
OF SUMS. 

35. The Children to be taught to do sums in simple 
arithmetic, the Teacher writing the figures. 

For further progress in the art of arithmetic, it 
is necessary that the classes should be taken sepa- 
rately into the class room, in order that the atten- 
tion of the teacher may be given, as much as 
possible, to each individual. There, with the help 
of the large slate, or the silent teacher, the previous 
acquirement which has been made in mental cal- 
culation, may be followed up in figures through all 
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tbe first rules of simple arithmetic ; addition, sub- ^ 
traction, multiplication, division, and fractions. 

The mode of proceeding is this : slowly and step 
fay step to vmte down or place on the silent teacher 
each figure in socoeasioD^ and to direct the chil- 
dren to numerate each part as it is formed. The 
sum is actually done by themselves. The teacher 
only places the figure as they direct, encouraging 
them if they go on rightly, and correcting any 
error which may arise. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF WRITTEN FIGURES. 

36. The Children to bis taught to write Figures. 

Hitherto the children are not supposed to be 
able to write a figure. It has not, I think, 
sufficiently impressed itself on the instructors of 
the young, that the minds of infants may be 
brought to receive the principles of knowledge 
far earlier than physical circumstances will allow 
us to teach them a manual art. Our further 
progress, however, now requires that the children 
should be instructed in the management of figures 
themselves. The lesson here becomes one of 
making figures with their own hands on slates, or 
on the large boards with a piece of chalk. As 
this belongs rather to the course of lessons on 
the art of writing, I shall defer what I may have 
to say on it for the present. 
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37. The Children to be taught to manage Sums on 
Slates. 
It remains only, after the acquirement of the 
lessons which have been described^ that small slates 
be placed in the hands of the children of the first 
class, (for it is not to be expected that any more 
than the first class should have made suf&cient 
progress,) and that, under the careful instruction 
of the teacher, they should be taught to do sums 
in the first rules of arithmetic. 



^ COMPOUND ARITHMETIC. 

The directions which have been given will be 
sufficient to lead an Infants' School through the 
rules of simple addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and fractions. What follows on 
compound arithmetic will be confined to the first 
calculations of money. This is the utmost which 
seems likely to be done in such an establishment* 
If at any time, however, it should be found desira-^ 
ble to pursue it further, the method ]%ereafter re- 
commended- will enable the teacher,* without dif- 
ficulty, to construct for his school all the tables 
which may be required. 

In Jthis point of instruction, we must still be 
careful to proceed by steps a& gradual as the sub- 
ject will alk)w, bearing always in mind that the 
very elements of knowledge are the first parts of it 
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which mast be presented to those so young as the 
class for whose benefit Infants' Schools are es- 
tablished. 

In calculations of money, then, there are four 
distinct combinations, which we must bring the 
children to understand and work separately, before 
we lead them to attempt an arranged sum. These 
four are, farthings, pence, shillings, and pounds. 

TABLES OF MONEY. 

Now, the foundation of all calculation of money 
tables, is manifestly the same as that of the com- 
mon calculation of numbers. Instead, then, of 
introducing the children at once to the acquirement 
of what are generally termed the farthings, pence, 
and shilling tables, we must teach them first to 
calculate the numbers of which they are composed, 
in order that their knowledge of the substance of 
the tables may eyentually be more sound and more 
extensive. It is obvious, however, that this will 
apply, in this place, more particularly to the three 
first which have been mentioned, farthings, pence, 
and shillings, which may be formed into distinct 
tables of numbers, and not to pounds, the calcula- 
tions of which are of course without limit, and are, 
in fact, already provided for, in the common tables 
of numbers. 

I shall follow each part through its various steps, 
to a separate calculation in a sum, and then com- 
bine the whole in what is generally termed com- 
pound arithmetic. 
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FARTHINGS. 

The calculation of farthings has its foundation 
in the combinations and relations of the number 
four. On this principle the table of numbers for 
farthings, which is presented to the reader on the 
other side, is formed. It is used in the following 
manner, as the children learn the other tables of 
numbers, with the assistance of a monitor of the 
school in the rostrum., 

TABLE OF NUMBERS 

FOR 

FARTHINGS. 

38. The Children to learn the Tableof Numbers for 

Farthings, from the parts to the whole. 

One four is four. One four and one are five. 
One four and two are six. One four and three are 
seven. Two fours are eight. Two fours and one 
are nine. Two fours and two are ten, 8cc. 

39. The Table of Numbers for Farthings, thus 

learned to be ewplained with the Abacus. 

The teacher moves forward the first ball on each 
of the four first rows. 

How many balls are moved forward ? — Four. 
How many fours are there? — One. 
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He moves forward one ball more on the top line. 

How many more have I moved forward ? — One. 

How many are there altogether? — Five. 

Then one four and one are five. 

He replaces the ball last moved forward on the 
top line. 

How many fours are now forward 1-^One. 

He moves forward the second ball on the top 
line, and also the second on the second line. 

How many more have I moved forward ? — Two. 

How many are there altogether ? — Six. 

Then one four and two are six, 8cc. 

40. The Table of numbers for Farthings to be 

learned, from the whole to its Parts. 

In the next place, this table may be learned, in 
the same manner, from the whole to its parts. 

Four are one four. Five are one four and one. 
Six are one four and two. Sevea £^re one four and 
three. Eight are two fours. Nine are two fours 
and one. Ten are two fours and two, 8cc. 

41. The Table, thus .learned, to be explained by 

the Abacus. 

The explanation of this on the abacus may be 
in the following manner : 

The teacher moves forward the first ball on each 
of the four highest lines. 

How many balls are moved forward ?—jPoiir. 

How many fours ?— Owe. 

Then four are one four. 
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He mores forward the second ball on the top line. 

How many more have I moved forward ? — One. 

How many are there together ? — Five. 

Then five are one fonr and one. 

He moves back the second ball on the top line, 
and proceeds again, as in the illustration of the 
preceding mode of calculation, concluding only 
with the following terms : 

Then six are one four and two, &c. 

42. The Children to be carefully examined in the 

Table of Numbers fo^ Farthings. 

A careful and accurate examination of the chil- 
dren in this table must now follow, in reference to 
both the fbregoing methods of learning it. 

How many fours are there in seven,^and how 
many over? — There is one four, and there are 
three over. 

How^many fours are there in fifteen?— TAree, 
and three over. 

Tell me, how many are three fours, and two 
over ? — Fourteen. 

The questions may be varied, at the discretion 
of the teacher. 

43. The Children to be taught to attach the idea of 
Money to the changes in the Table of numbers 

.for Farthings. 

The next step will be, to attach to the numbers 
which the children have • learned the ideas for 
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PENCE, 

Our next step is the calculation of pence. The 
manner of proceeding will be the same as that 
which was used in reference to farthings. The 
combinations and relations of the number twelve, 
must be considered as the foundation of all calcu- 
tions in pence. 



THE TABLE OF NUMBERS 

"" FOR 

PENCE. 

The table of numbers for pence is placed on the 
other side, and is to be used in the following 
manner: 

48. r/46 adldrm to learn the Table of Numbers 
for Pence, from the partita the whole. 

' One twelve is twelve. One twelve and three 
are fifteen. One twelve and six are eighteen. 
One twelve and nine are twenty-one. Two twelves 
are twenty-four. Two twelves and three are 
twenty-seven, &e. , 

. The childcenaire, by this time^ so much accuse 
^omedto attach the kka ti numbers to the ball» 
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on the abacus, that it is no longer necessary if^ 
have recourse to them for illustration. 

49. The Children to learn_ the same Table, from 

the whole to its parts. 

Twelve are one twelve. Fifteen are one twelve 
and three. Eighteen are one twelve and six. 
Twenty-four are two twelves, 8cc. 

50. An Examination to follow upon the acquire- 

ment of this Table, 

When this table has been learned, the children 
must be examined in its various parts as a table 
of numbers. 

51 . The Children to be taught to attach the idea 
of Money to the changes in the Table of Num- 
bers for Pence. 

In the next place, let twelve pence, and one 
shilling, be exposed to the view of the children, 
and let them be taught that they are both of equal 
value ; .that is, that they would both be paid for 
the same things at a shop. 

62. The Table of Numbers for Pence to be used €t$ 
a Pence Table. 

We may proceed, after this, to use the above 
table as a pence table, by teaching the children to 
substitute the term one shilling for one twelve. 
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and adding the term pence, to the changes in the 
intermediate numbers. 

This table, as that for farthings, is sometimes 
sung to a simple air, by which the facility of learn* 
ing it is increased. 

63. The Table to be written before the Children, 
by the Teacher, on the large Slate, 

As the abacus is not in this instance used to 
explain the several parts of the table, it may be 
desirable now to examine the children, while as- 
sembled in the gallery, in their last acquirement, 
and to write on the slate before them the figures, 
representing both the number which forms the 
question, and that which is given in answer. 

SUMS IN PENCE. 

54. The Table of Pence to be so managed, and the 
Answers so written, as to form Sums in Pence 
on the large Slate. 

It will require a little care on the part of the 
teacher, in the next place, so to form his ques- 
tions, and so to write both these and the answers 
to them before the children, that they may, in 
fact, be doing sums during their examination, and 
thus proceed another step in compound arithmetic. 
Here, however, it mitet be remarked, that the 
teacher must confine himself to sums in pence and 
shillings, and i^ecord the answer in these terms 

o6 
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done. Thus, 33 . 6, for thirty-three shiUiogs and 
five pence. The children are not yet supposed to 
be able to noMUiage the higher terms' of money cal- 
culations. 

64. The Children to combine their acquirements in 
MoTiey, this far attained in a compound sum. ' 

Under the immediate care of the mistress in the 
class-room, the oldest children may now be led, 
first on the silent teacher, and afterwards on slated, 
to do sums ; in the first instance in pence alone, 
and then in farthings and pence, writing down the 
highest terms, as has been above remarked in 
shillings. 
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SHILLINGS. 



We may next proceed to the calculation of shil- 
lings in reference to pounds, in which a course 
similar to that in the two preceding instances, 
must be followed. 



THE TABLE OF NUMBERS 

FOR 

SHILLINGS. 

On the other side the reader will find the table 
of numbers for shillings, constructed in the same 
manner as those for pence and for farthings. 

56. The Table of Numbers for Shillings to he 

learned from the parts to the whole. 

One twenty is twenty. One twenty and five 
are twenty-five. ^ One twenty and ten are thirty. 
One twenty and fifteen are thirty-five, &c. 

57. The same Table to be learned frorn the whole 

to its parts. 

Twenty, are one twenty. Twenty-five, are one 
twenty and five. Thirty, are one twenty and ten. 
Thirty-Ave, are one twenty and fifteen, 8cc. 
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58. ilfi Eiaminatian to follow in the two preced- 

ing rules. 

The children may in the next place, be carefully 
examined in this table as a table of numbers/ re- 
stricting them to the peculiar mode of expression 
used in learning it 

59. The idea of money to be attached- to this 'Table 

of Numbers. 

It will be desirable now to show to the children 
twenty shiUing?^. and a sovereign^ and . to endea- 
vour to explain to them their relative value ;— that 
all the shillings together and the one sovereign are 
of equal value ; that the 60Tereig^ is therefore worth 
twenty shillings ; that the sovereign and five, or 
ten, or fifteen shillings, are worth respectively 
twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-tve shillings. 

60. The Tabk of Numbers for Shillings to be 

learned as a Shilling Table. 

It will follow naturally upon the. foregoing, that 
with a little instruction, the children will soon learn 
to use their newly acquired table as a shilling ta- 
ble, substituting the term shillings and pounds, 
in th«ir proper placesv> for Bimplenumibefs. 

61. The Shilling Table, as tht Children proceed, to 

be. written down on the large SUUe. 

The teacher mti^t, at this poh]t^instn]i^'Iiia«cfail-i 
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drm as slowly its may be necessary to allow hiqi 
time to write on the large slate,, the figures which 
represent the numbers which form his question^ 
and the answer which he receives^ He must of 
course confine himself to shillings and pounds as 
simple numbers. 

SUMS IN SHILLINGS. 

62. The Table of Shillings to be so managed and 
the answers so ivritten, as to form sums of ShiU 
lings on the large Slate. 

It will not be difficult for. the teacher now so to 
manage his examination of the children in the ta* 
bleof shillings, that^ in writing down the figures of 
his questions^ and the answers he receives^ a.sum» 
in whateTet rule he may propose to himself, .may 
be actually done. He need.nol^ in tlM» first instancMe^ 
call their attention to the partioukr , manner in 
which he constructs his sum;, but. they will learn , 
this almost by habit, without much direct linatruer 
tion, by seeing it frequently repeated. 

63. The Children to he taught to manage Sums of 
the same ,n^ure, on small Slai^s^iu the Clas9 
Room, 

The oldest childi!^ n^s^y^ aftei? theabovaacqmre- 
ment has beea/madej^ be taught in the class-room^ 
to calculats; &rst on the-.silent teacher,, and after- 
wards onsmalLsIatea^ auois in shillings and pounds. 
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The slates in this instance^ as in all which have 
preceded^ must not be used until great facility has 
been acquired in constructing a sum on the silent 
teacher^ with the help of the master or mistress. 

COMPOUND ARITHMETIC. 
64. Sums to be done in compound Arithmetic, 

The foregoing steps which have been described, 
have prepared the children for sums in compound 
arithmetic. They have learned to do sums in far- 
things, pence, and shillings, each separately. It 
will cost the teacher but little trouble to instruct 
them in uniting them together in one sum. He 
must commence with two parts 6rst, and add after^ 
wards the third and the fourth; but a sum in 
compound arithmetic, done without difficulty, will 
bean early reward of his care and attention. He 
has passed through many steps in approaching 
the art ; but he will find it to have been at last 
so communicated, that his little pupils will be able 
ever after, to make easy and effectual use of it. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

65. The Children to be taught to practice Mental 
Arithmetic. 

The subject of mental arithmetic, belongs rather 
to higher schools than to those for whose direction 
the present manual is drawn up. It has however 
been the intention throughout the course of in- 
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struction which has been recommended in this 
book, to prepare the minds of the infants for this 
attainment ; and it is desirable that the teacher of 
an Infants' School should keep it in view. He may 
perhaps be able to do Uttle, in leading his children 
to calculations of money, in this manner; that 
little however will be valuable to them. It will, 
at any rate»be a preparation for further attainments 
in another school, and, whilst it adds one other 
means for variety and entertainment, in the multi- 
tude which are before the teacher of an Infants^ 
School, it will assist in rendering an art pleasant, 
which is too often irksome to the instructed and a 
source of vexation to the instructor of the young. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ART OF WRITING, 

1 shall detain the reader but a short time on the 
subject of the Art of Writing ; as that art does 
not properly belong to the system of infant in- 
struction. The knowledge of it as a manual ac- 
quirement, can exercise no influence on the dispo- 
sitions of the child; nor does it seem much, to 
aid in unfolding his intellectual powers^ It is der 
sirable» however^ that tKe older children should be 
able^ before they finally leave the Infants' School, 
to form the letters of the written alphabet, and to 
write, and in some measure to manage figures in 
calculations. Without this latter acquirement, in- 
deed, they will n6t assume that place in the school 
which they subsequently enter, to which their 
other attainments in arithmetic justly entitle them. 

I would confine these restrictive remarks ex- 
clusively to the view of writing as a manual art. 
All those parts of this knowledge which imply an 
intellectual effort, may, and ought to be acquired, 
by the greater part of an Infants' School. 

DIVISION OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF WRITING. 

The knowledge of writing may be divided into 
two parts ; a correct a4:quaintancewith the forms of 
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lettera or figures, separately or conjointly^ and the 
imtation of those forms. The former of these 
must be considered as part of the general instruc- 
tion of the schQ<rf.. The latter can be attained 
only by the older children. 

I. A KNOWLEDGE'OF THB FORMS OF LETTERS 
AND FIGURES. 

L Letters. 

1. The Children to learn to read the written 
Letters, 

The first step in teaching the art of writing is 
to instruct the children to read written letters. 

1. Now there ia no very great distinction be- 
tween many of the written, and the corresponding 
printed letters. The knowledge of written letters 
will therefore be most accurately attained by a 
child who can already read the printed letters^ by 
observing the distinctions as they may be placed 
by the side of each other. The teacher then may 
arrange the children in the gallery, and either 
himself write and print letters on the large slate, or 
placcion the silent teacher successively the written 
and printed letters, until th^ have learned. to read 
the one. as well as the other. He must be care- 
ful to teach them to distinguish between the writ- 
ten aad Uie printed lett^n. 

2. The knowledge thus attained will be confirm^ 
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ed, and the attainment of each child discovered^ 
if the written letters be impressed on tins and 
mixed in the wooden trays with the others, which 
are used in the early stages of the art of reading. 

2. The Children to learn to read written Words. 

The power of reading written words, may be 
communicated in the same manner as that which 
has been recommended in teaching the letters. 
Let the teacher write them on the large slate, or 
set them out on the silent teacher, before the chil- 
dren when assembled in the gallery. 

The lesson just described maybe used for a two- 
fold purpose. The children may be instructed by 
it in reading written words, and also, if it be used 
when the children are under examination' in spell- 
ing, it may be made to aid in that important part 
of their instruction. Let the teacher pronounce 
the word which he wishes the children to spell, 
and letter by letter write it down as they give the 
answer. 

3. The Children to learn to read written Sen- 
tences, 

Sentences may be made the subject of a simi- 
lar course of instruction with the words, by writ- 
ing them on the large slate before the children in 
the gallery. 

This may be also made subservient to other 
parts of instruction. When the children are as- 
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sembled in the gallery they are very frequently un- 
der a course of examination. The questions which 
are to be put to them may be, occasionally, written 
on the slate^ and a twofold benefit will arise, 
if the children be required both 'to read the sen- 
tence which has been written, and to give the 
answer. The answer may, indeed, itself be also 
written by the teacher as the children may dic- 
tate it. 



The attainment of the knowledge of written 
words and sentences, is not of pressing import- 
ance, and the foregoing lessons may therefore be 
given only occasionally, as the teacher may think 
them conducive to variety and amusement. If the 
children be any reasonable time in the school, 
they will have acquired this knowledge without its 
having been made a subject of distinct and con- 
stant instruction. 



2. FlGt7RES. 

Figures will cause the teacher rather more trou- 
ble. We have already said something on this 
subject, in the progress of the lessons on the art 
of arithmetic. It will not be necessary to add 
much in this place. 
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4. The Children to be taught to read single figures 
with the aid of the Abacus and the large Slate. 

In order then to teach the children to read writ- 
ten figures, the teacher must use both the abacus 
and the large slate. In the present lesson, he 
must confine his attention to the highest line of 
balls on the abacus. 

He moves forward the first ball. 

How many balls are here ? — One. 

He writes the figure one, and explains to the 
children that the figure is a sign of one. 

He moves forward the second ball. 

How many balls are now here ? — Two. 

This also he puts down in a figure, and gives a 
similar explanation. 

When this has proceeded through the whole of 
the top line, he may then proceed in a different 
manner, writing first the figure on the slate and 
asking the children to direct him in placing the 
right number of balls to correspond with it' 

This lesson refers to the first ten numbers alone. 

5. The figures of 'Numbers above ten to be learned 

in the same manner. 

The whole of the first ten balls are brought 
forward, and the teacher writes the figures which 
represent ten on the slate. He brings forward the 
first ball on the second line, and afterwards the 
third and the fourth. Sec, in each instance altering 
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the figores on the slate to show how they are seve- 
rally to be expressed. This ksson may, if it be 
thought right, proceed through the whole of the 
abacus, always requiring the children to count the 
balls before the figures are written. 

6. Upon the last lesson, general Numeration by 
figures, to follow. 

The higher combinations of numbers in written 
figures, will easily follow without the aid of the 
abaxius. The teacher must proceed here gradually 
through every step, until the children can read 
hundreds^ and thousands, and tens of thousands, 
and higher numbers without difficulty. He had 
better divide the figures at each step in the first 
instance, and afterwards write them without divi- 
sion. 

7. The figures to be read on Tins. 

To confirm the knowledge which has thus been 
communicated, and as a constantly recurring in- 
dividual examination, the figures, whether sepa- 
rately or conjoined, may be impressed on tins, and 
learned with the other lessons taught in this man- 
ner. 

II. Imitation of written Letters and 
Figures. 
The imitation of written forms, whether of let- 
ters or figures, must proceed under the immediate 
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observation of the teacher, and must be confined 
to the older children' in the higher classes. A 
desk must be provided for this purpose; as all 
attempts to write on slates without this support, 
must be made under difficulties unnecessarily in- 
creased, and will tend to the acquirement of bad 
habits^ which must be afterwards corrected. It is 
better to do a little well, than to make an appear- 
ance of progress badly. 

I. Letters. 
8. Elements of Letters to be learned. 

Let the children first be taught to imitate the 
most simple elements of letters. An attempt is 
made to simplify this part of the art of writing in 
** Bromley's improved method of writing," which 
may be worth the consideration of the teacher. 
In this, and in all the subsequent lessons in writ- 
ing, the copy which the children are to imitate 
must be written carefully, and in very large cha- 
racters, by the teacher, on the large slate, and 
placed at a distance before the desk on which the 
children are to write, that every one of them may 
see it clearly. 

9. Perfect Letters to follow. 

In the same manner perfect letters may be 
placed before them, and be the subject of imitation. 
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10. Words and Sentences afterwards to be copied. 

It will require care on the part of the teacher, 
in afterwards conducting his little pupils to the 
formation of words, and then of connected sen- 
tences. The progress must be slow^ and the steps 
chosen, extremely gradual, 

11. Writing tvitkout Copies to succeed. 

In some few instances the aptitude of children 
in the attainment of an art is such, that, if a suf- 
ficiently long time be allowed, it may be found 
proper to permit a child to write without the aid of 
copies, at the dictation of the teacher, or from 
lessons which he has committed to memory. This 
can, however, but seldom happen in an Infants* 
School, and, where it is possible, will not frequently 
be thought to be desirable, 

2. Figures, 

12. Single Figures first to be imitated. 

In acquiring the art of writing figures the chil- 
dren must first learn to copy single figures, com- 
mencing with the more simple and easy, and 
proceeding to the more difficult. 

13. Figures in combination to follow. 

Upon the last lesson it will naturally follow that 
they should imitate figures in various orders of 
combination ; but they should be suffered to write 
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DO figures without having first read the copy, and 
without afterwards reading what they have written 
to the teacher. 

14. Figures to be written at the dictation of the 
Tiather. 

The children may next proceed to write figures 
at the dictation of the teacher. 

15. Figures to be divided according to the progress 

of Numeration, 

It will form another step in the art of writing 
and managing figures, if, in all higher numbers, the 
children be directed to divide them into their several 
parts according to the progress of numeration. 

16. Figures to be divided also for the purposes of 

Compound Arithmetic, 

When the previous lesson has been accurately 
acquired, it will follow next to give them facility 
in arranging and dividing figures for compound 
arithmetic. It will not be necessary to proceed 
beyond pounds, shillings, and pence. This must 
be done first by copying from the lai^ slate, and 
afterwards at the dictation of the master, 

17 Sums to be written by the Children. 

It will form the last step in writing figures, if 
the chddren be taught to copy from the large slate, 
first more easy, and then more difficult sums. 
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They may learn to write a sum before they actually 
construct one. 

This last step will accord^ indeed, with the last 
step in acquiring the art of arithmetic. When 
they know how to write' down a sum in any parti- 
cular rule, it will be the business of the teacher 
to dictate a sum to the children, to assist them 
in working it, and direct them in setting it down 
on their slates. They will have effectually learned 
the art, when it is no longer necessary that he 
should interfere further than to direct them in pre- 
paring the «am which they are to do. At every 
step, however, and in every line, the children must 
read aloud to him, and numerate the figures which 
they write : for it must be ever borne in mind, that 
knowledge is always regarded in an Infants' School 
as elemental. To suppose that a child may reach 
beyond thia stage in acquirement, is to suppose 
that he is no longer a suitable inmate of the esta- 
blishment. He is prepared for a higher school, 
and should by all means be removed to such an 
institution. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

It must here be observed, that, in all whieh 
has already been described, the Infants' Schools 
partake in the direct object which is proposed 
in other establishments for the instraction of the 
children of the poor. The lessons have, indeed, 
been so arranged, as to make an Infants' School 
to be a suitable preparatory establishment to the 
other parochial schools. There are some points, 
however, and those by far the most important, 
in which the instruction of an Infants' School 
must, necessarily, pursue a course peculiar to it- 
self. Here it is the principal aim, to rectify the 
dispositions, to form good habits, and to implant 
the best principles in the minds of the cfail* 
dren. The mode of communicating knowledge, 
very frequently pursued in other schools, is not 
calculated to secure this end. It tends rather, to 
excite evil feelings, and to distress the mind, than 
to promote the better dispositions. And if the 
use of books, according to the general method of 
teaching by the memory, were desirable, it is a 
course which could pot wel] be adopted in an In- 
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fants' School ; since the attainmeDt of the art of 
reading would, under such an arrangement, itself 
occupy the principal part of the time appropriated 
to these establishments. It cannot, moreover, be 
denied, that if the objects which have been stated 
as holding the first place in the system of infant 
instruction, are to be esteemed as of the highest 
importance in the education of the young, the 
earliest period is the most suitable for communis 
eating them. The first seven years are the seed- 
time of life. Should these be filled up with the 
attainment of an art, and suffered to pass away 
without a direct and persevering effort to cultivate 
the moral feelings, the difficulties opposed to all 
ftttbstantial improvement must be fearfully in- 
creased. And let it not be thought that there i^^ 
in the nature of things, any necessity for the delay^ 
Extraordinary intellectual powers are, indeed, the 
lot of few ; but every mind is, at all periods of 
Ufe, capable, with that aid from heaven which is 
bestowed on those who seek it, of receiving that 
measure of knowledge which is adequate to its 
own regulation. 

It is singular, indeed, that it should be so gene- 
rally prevalent to conceive, that the art of reading 
is the first step in knowledge, and that Uttle can 
be done effectually to instruct the mind of a child, 
till he has been taught the use of a book. But it 
should be remembered, that the attainment of an 
art requires an accuracy of observation, and a play of 
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the intellectual fiau^olties, which are not, to the same 
extent, necessary in the reception of many other 
subjects of knowledge, and which are, in fact, 
stimulated and matured by the exercisd into whiob 
the mind is called, in its attempts to form itself 
to the new subjects of thought, which are thos 
presented to it. 

It is not possible^ however, to fall into this error 
in the instruction of an Infants' School, if all is 
there attempted which may be readily done. The 
teacher will soon discover, that he must hiooodf 
be the fountain of knowledge and feeUng to his 
little pupils. He must communicate thoughte 
from his own mind to theirs, and feeling from his 
own heart to their hearts. He will find that he 
must begin his instructions, hot when they can 
read, but when they can think and feel. He must 
commence even earlier than this. Hejaotuat be the 
first to call their mind into action, and teach them 
how to think, when to feel, and when to be sub^ 
dued. 

The most important part, then, of the teacher's 
duty is that now to be arranged under the bead 
of Oral instruction ; by which he communicates 
knowledge and feeling from himself to the ehiU 
dren committed to his care. 

In addressing oral instruction to the children, 
the teacher of an Infants' School will have several 
difficulties to contend with. He must fix their 
attenticm ; inform their mind ; call their facultiea 
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into action ; impress their memory ; engage their 
sympathies ; and so communicate what he has to 
say to tbem, that the attainment of knowledge 
may, from the yery commencement, be associated 
with the most pleasing emotions. 

Now it is not enoagb to affirm, that in order to 
this he must first well inform his own mind, and 
then deliver the lesson in plain and simple language. 
If these are the only means which he uses, every 
child before him will, in a few minutes, direct. his 
attention to every thing but the instructor, and 
<»ily disorder and confusion will ensue. Nor is it 
suitable to advise that an austere authority should 
be assumed, and silence and attention thus en* 
forced on the infants. The communication of 
knowledge in the midst of sensations of fear, can 
produce no salutary effect on the moral feelings of 
the leahier ; and it is more than probable that at- 
tention, if thus gained, will be fixed only on the 
person of the master, who is the source of terror^ 
and not on the lesson which is delivered. 

The subject of oral instruction, then, divides 
itself under two heads: — ^the manner in which 
that instruction may be conveyed ; and the sub- 
jects which may thus be delivered to the children. 

. MODES OF i5eLIVERING ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

On the modes of delivering oral instruction, the 
following recommendations may be submitted to 
the reader. It may be done. 
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1. By Objects^ 

This is nature's first mode of instnicting the 
human mind. The child is constantly receivings 
by every sense, matter for thought, from all which 
is presented to his notice around him. His first 
conceptions are rude, and often erroneous; bal 
time, and experience, and the Comparison of facts^ 
and events^ and objects^ conduct him, at last, to a 
considerable measure of correctness and truth* 
Were every human being isolated from his fellow- 
men in the world, this must be the tardy progress 
made by each towards maturity of thought, and 
all, with few exceptions, must pass out of life with 
information little more extended than that ^hicb 
is attained by infancy. But the comparison of 
the experience and knowledge of one man, or 
of one generation of men, with those of others^ 
improves the universal mind, and renders the path 
to higher attainments of knowledge still more easy 
and sure, to every succeeding age. And this is 
the benefit of the practical education of the young, 
conducted by the older and more experienced. 
The mind of infancy is thus led by a more direct 
road to truth. The objects around the child pre- 
sent more than a rude outline to his notice. In the 
hand of age and experience, they assume an intel- 
ligence which enUghtens the observer, whilst it 
stimulates his curiosity, and amuses his feelings. 
The properties of what he sees are immediately 
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communicated, and especially is he taught to con- 
nect all with his own highest and best interests, 
both in this world and another. 

But though' instruction by objects be a suitable 
mode for an Infants' School, we must be careful 
to prescribe the limits to which such a mo/le must 
be restricted. 

It would be in vain to consider the objects pre-* 
sented to a school of infants, in reference to any . 
philosophical system in which they may hold a 
place. They must be here regarded in their isolated 
form, in the history of their parts and uses, and 
especially with reference both to the wisdom and 
goodness of Him who is the great author of all) 
and also to the subjects of that book^ the right 
knowledge of which involves the eternal welfare 
of all. 

/ The mode of instruction by objects has already 
been, in part, brought into use by means of the 
abacus, in the calculation of numbers. I shall 
proceed to give a more definite instance, by way of 
illustration of what has been said. (See Note L) 

A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF AN OBJECT. 

A Branch. 
The children are supposed to be assembled before 
the teacher m the gallery. He has a small branch 
of some tree, — an oak, for instance, in his hand, 
with its leaves and fruit upon it. 

h5 
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Now, my children, T wish to tell you somethiQg 
about the thing I hold in my band. What do 
you think it is? /It is the branch of a tree. I 
think I can tell you what sort of a tree it was 
t$ken from ; I can tell that, by the shape of the 
leaves, and by these berries which ^ow upon 
it. What do you call these berries ? — Th^y art 
acorns^ sir. 

This is a branch of a tree. Do you think it is 
not a whole tree ? I have seeb mahy oak trees as 
small as this..^^ No, it is not a whole tree, because 
it has no roots. 

Roots ! Where should the roots be, to make it a 
whole tree ? — Down at the bottom, there. 

Roots i What part of the tree are the roots ? — 
Thei^ are that part, sir, whieh grows underneath 
the ground. 

Could the tree live without the roots ? — No, sir, 
it would die. 

It would die, because the tree takes its food fnNsi 
the ground* We eat our food by our mouth, but 
the tree takes it by the roots. And what does the 
oak tree grow from ? — From an acorn, sir. 

Yes, the acorn is put into the ground, and there 
strikes out roots for food, and then the little tree 
springs up from it, and grows till it becomes a 
great tree. And what do you call these? — The 
leaves, sir. 

And this ? — An acorn. 

Well, the food which the roots take from the 
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ground, passes up into the tree, and makes leaves 
here, and fruit there, and all the other parts, so 
that they all grow together. But look again, my 
dear children, at this branch. It was only a bud 
once. Then it broke out into a little sprig, and 
spread, and spread, till it became as large as you 
see it. Did it grow of itself? — No, it could rwt 
do that. 

God made the sap which is the food of the tree. 
God made the food to pass through the whole of it. 
God made the leaves, and the acorn, and every 
part of the tree. How great, and wise, and good 
God is! He gives you food too» And bis sun 
shines upon you. And you breathe the air which 
he has made. And God sees yon always, and 
watches over you, and keeps you in all your ways. 
The tree cannot think or speak. The tree does not 
know who takes care of it. But you know. You 
can praise Him for his mercy. , You can love him, 
and fear him, and, by his help, do what he tells 
you, and then he will bless you for ever* 



My dear children, look again at this branch. 
It grew — ^where did it grow ? — On the oak tree, sir. 

I think children are something like the branches 
of a tree. They belong to their parents ; and their 
parents take care of them, and, by God's help, feed 
them, and give them clothes ; and they grow up un- 
der their care, and are part, almost, of themselves. 
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Jesus Christ — who is Jesus Christ? — The Son 
of God, who came into the world to save sinners. 

Well, Jesus Christ is called in the Bible a branch, 
because he was born in the family of David the 
king. Think of that, my dear children. Jesus 
Christ was bom a little child like you, with flesh 
and bones, and with a heart which could feel and 
be sad like yours. And we read that they laid 
him at first, when he was a little babe, in a manger, 
because he was poor — ^poorer than any of your 
parents. And afterwards, when he grew up, he 
had not where to lay his head;-^no house! no 
home ! If you pray to him, then, he can hear you, 
because he is God, and he can feel for you because 
he is man. And if you trust in him he will do 
every thing for you which is good. 



This branch is torn away from the itee^ Do you 
think it will bear any more fruit?— No, sir; it wili 
not bear any more fruit. 

My dear children, the Bible tells us that we are 
all branches, and the tree is Jesus Christ. What 
must we bear then ? — Wt must bear fruit. 

What is the fruit which we must bear ? — We 
must do all which is good, and all wliich the Bible 
tells us. 

Tell me some of the things which we must do if 
we bear fruit to God.—- FTe must be sorry for our 
sins. We m^ust ask Jesus Christ to wash our sins 
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away in his blood. We mtut do what our fathers 
and mothers tell us. ^ We must love each other. We 
must pray to God, and read the Bible, and try to 
get to heaven at last. 

This, and much more is good fruit. Well, the 
Bible says, a good tree will bring forth good fruit,, 
and a bad tree will bring forth evil fruit. What 
is the evil fruit which wicked children bear?-^- 
They lie, or steal, or swear, or do what is wrong ; 
or do not pray to God, or read his Bible, or kee^ 
his sabbath holy. 

This branch will not bear any more fruit. Why 
will it not^'^^Because it is taken away from the 
tree. 

The Bible says, that, like the branch, we must 
always be joined in our minds, and thoughts, and 
feeling to Jesus Christ; love what he loves, do 
what he wouki have us to do, and trust in him 
for all things, or else> like this branch, we shall bear 
no more good fruit. Christ gives his grace, — his 
Holy Spirit to those who think of him, and believe 
in him, and follow him, and do what he tells them 
in his book, and love him. 

Will you try to do so ? — Yes, sir, we mil try. 

You must ask God to help you by his Spirit, or 
else you will not even try. 



But we may say something more about this 
branch. Look at it again. Are there any ani- 
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mah which eat acorns^ when they fall from the 
tree? — Yes, sir, pigs and squirrels, and other ani^ 
mals eat them. 

And these leaves ; do they stay on the tree all 
the year? — No, they fall off in the winter, when the 
frost comes. 

Are they of any use when they have fallen off? — 
They gather theM together in heaps, and the next 
year they throw them over the land for raanikre. 

Now look ; I am tearing off something from the 
branch which covers it all round like a coat. 
This is the bark. When the bark is dried the 
tanners use it to assist in turning duns into leather, 
which' they call tanning. Who can show me some 
leather which has been changed from the skin of 
some animal by the help of bark from an oak 
tree ? — Our shoes, sir. 

And now the bark is off, what is this which is 
left, which was under it ?— Jif is the wood. 

Well, is the wood of any use? — Oh yes, they 
make many things of wood. 

Tell me the names of some of the things which 
are made of wood ? — Carts and wheelbarrows, and 
the floor of the room, and the beams, and tables, 
and many other things. 

And of the oak wood particularly, they make 
the gieat ships which sail on the sea. 

Can you tell me what persons they are who 
work wood, and make wooden things ? — Carpen- 
ters, 
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And who put the acorn in the ground that the 
oak might grow ! — Nurserymen. 

And who saw it up, when it is cut down ? — 
Sawyers, 

And who keep the pigs which feed on the 
acorns ? — Farmers. 

And who tan the skins, with the bark, to make 
leather of them ? — Tanners. 

All these work to get their own bread, and to find 
food and clothes for their little children. If they 
are diligent and careful, and bring up their families 
to fear God, God will bless them. You must work 
some day for your Uving. Learn, my deaf children, 
to be diligent and to serve God, and then he will 
bless you. 

Very many more things might be said with the 
branch of a tree as an object before the children. 
Enough, however, has been brought under the no- 
tice of the reader to illustrate this first mode of oral 
instruction. 



The next mode of oral instruction is, 

II. By Pictures. 

Now pictures may answer a twofold purpose. 
They may be used to represent some objects which 
circumstances do not permit the teacher to pre- 
sent to the eyes of the children, or some event 
which has happened^ in which the children are 
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more nearly or more remotely connected. In the 
former instance^ they are the best substitutes which 
we can procure for real objects, and in the latter, 
for the real action of life. I shall illustrate both, 
by an instance of each« 

LESSONS BY ORAL INSTRUCTION, WITH THE 
• ASSISTANCE OF PICTURES. 

1. Pictures bF Objects. 

J will suppose then, that the teacher has sus- 
pended on the silent teacher, the picture of a cow. 

The Cow. 

Do you know what animal this picture repre* 
sents? — Yes, sir, a cow. 

Can you tell me any thing about the cow ? 

What does she eat? — Grass. 

Where does she live ? — In the fields. 

She has horns. Does she hurt people with 
them ? — Not very often, except they hurt her. 

No, the cow is generally very mild. She might 
hurt us much, but she does not injure any one. 
Learn from the cow not to hurt one another when 
you feel that you have power to do so. The 
strong should take care of the weak, and keep 
them out of harm's way, ^ 

What is the young of a cow called ? — A calf. 

The calf is a foolish^ ignorant little animal, but 
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the cow takes great care of it, ai4d If any thing 
try to hurt the calf, the cow defends it with her 
horns. 

Who took care of you> tny dear children, when 
you were very Uttle ? — Our mothers. 

Then surely you should love your mother and 
your father^ and try to make them comfortable and 
happy^ and do always what they tell you. 



But look again at the picture. Is the cow of 
any use to us whilst it is alive ? — Yes^ the milkman 
draws milk from her. 

Weil then> tell me what we use the milk for ? — 
We drink it for our breakfast in the morning ; and 
it is mixed up with many sorts of food which we 
eat. 

Well, think if it be of any other use ? — If the 
milk be left a few hours in the pans, the cream comes 
to the top of it. 

And what do they make of the cream ? — Butter 
is made of cream. 

I will tell you how butter is made of cream. 
The cream is put into the churn which is turned 
round till it changes into butter. It is then pressed 
and all the butter milk taken from it. 

But what else is made of the milk ? — Cheese is 
made of milk. 

Yes, something which they call rennet is put into 
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the milk, which changes it into cur^s and whey, 
and the curds are pressed into cheese* 

You do not remember any other use of the cow 
whilst she is alive. I have seen cows and oxen, 
but especially oxen put under the yoke to draw a 
plough or a cart. At first they are rebellious and 
kick, but afterwards they become the most patient 
and laborious of animals. 

How good God is to give us these useful animals 
to furnish food for children and to labour patiently 
for us. 

We must try to be like the patient animal in 
doing the will of God ; not *' like a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke." 



But is the cow of no use after she ia killed ? 
Look again at the picture. 

What is this?— JfJer head. 

And these ?— H&r horns. 

How many horns has she ? — Two. 

And what is all this ? — Her body. 

And these ? — Her legs. 

How many legs has a cow ? — Four. 

What is she covered with ?— -1 skin. 

And what is on hpr skin? — Hair. 

Well now, after she ia killed, what do we call her 
flesh?— JB^^. 

And what is the flesh of the calf called ? — VeaL 

Is the cow when killed, of any further use ? 
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What becomes of her horns? — Combs, and other 
things, are made of horn. 

And is her skin of any use? — Yes, it is tanned 
and turned into leather. 

And her bones, are not they used for some arti^ 
cles ? — Yes, for handles of knives and forks,. 

So that every part of the cow is of some use to us. 

Now look again at the picture. It represents a 
cow. Who^made the cow, and all the other ani- 
mals of the field, to be useful to us ? — God, sir. 

Are we Uke the cows ? — No, sir, the cow has 
horns, and has four legs, and is covered with hair, 
and eats grass. 

And is there nothing within us which the cow 
has not? — Yes, sir, we have souls, and the cow has 
not. We edn think, but the cow cannot think. We 
can pray to God and praise him, which the cow can-^ 
not do. 

And when the cow dies there is an end of it ; 
but it is not so with us. When we die our souls 
go either to heaven or to hell. When you see a 
cow, my dear children, think of this. Praise God 
that you are reasonable creatures, and call upon 
him to help you to be ready when you die, to go to 
heaven. 



The same method may be pursued with the pic- 
ture of any other animal ; with this exception, that 
if the animal be of a kind which the children are 
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not likely to have seen^ the conversation must be 
preceded by a simple description of the animal, 
given by the teacher himself. 



2. PicTUEEs OF Events. 

, We may now suppose that a picture of some 
event or transaction in our blessed Saviour's life^ — 
the blessing of children for instance, were sus- 
pended on the silent teacher. 

Now this is an event of history, of which no cir- 
cumstance of their life can have informed them, 
and therefore before any conversation, the teacher 
must himself describe in few words, in a manner 
calculated to awaken and fix their attention, the 
points which compose the story of the picture. 

Picture of our Saviour blessing 
Children. 

Look, my dear children, at this picture. I see 
a great many people represented here, — young, and 
middle aged, and old. Look, there are mothers 
carrying their little babes. And there are some 
men standing by, who look as if they were dis- 
pleased. Others seem to be astonished. And they 
all seem to be turning their eyes towards one per- 
son who sits in the midst of them. See, he has 
kindly taken one of the infants into his arms and 
has put his hand on its head. He looks full of 
compassion and love, as if he wished only to be 
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kind to every body» and to bless the little infants. 
What is all this about? Who is this person ? Who 
are these men around him ? Who are those women 
nvith the infants ? Why does he place his hands 
Upon them ? 

This person is the blessed Saviour who came 
down from heaven to be a man« like us, and to 
live and die for us. He is the Son of God, and 
is now in heaven, God over all blessed for ever- 
more ; but he came upon earth ; first an infant, 
then a child, then a man, and at last they nailed 
him to the cross, and there he died instead of us; 
And when he was on earth he went about doing 
the works of God, and showing kindness to all. 
He healed sick persons, and raised the dead to 
life again, and cast out devils, and blessed all who 
came to him. 

These mbthers have brought their babes to him 
that they may ask him. to bless their dear children. 

And these are the disciples of Jesus — men who 
used to follow him every where to be taught by 
him the way to heaven, that they might teach 
others. But they do not seem yet to have under- 
stood their Lord : for they thought the mothers 
troublesome who brought their babes to Christ. 
Look how kindly the Saviour receives them. He 
chides the ignorant disciples, and takes the infants 
into his arms and puts his hand on them and 
blesses them. He said these words, my dear chil- 
dren, which y6u must all try to remember. 
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" Sufierlitde children to come unto me, and for. 
bid them not, for of such ia the kingdom of hea- 
ven." 

Now look at the picture. Who is iink l^^esus 
Christ. 

Who is Jesuft Christ "i—The Son of God. 

Where was Jesus Christ before he came into the 
world ?— /n heaven. 

Where is he now ? — In heaven. 

What did he do when he was on earth ? — He did 
the works of God, all which was great, and good, 
and kind. He blessed every body who came to him. 

And what became of him ? — He was crucified, 
and died for our sins. 

Ought you not to love Jesus Christ for all 
this 1 — Yes, we ought. 

What must you do to show that you love him ? — 
We must trust in him, and pray to him, and try to 
be kind and good like him. 

Who are these who look so displeased ? — The 
disciples. 

Who were the disciples? — Men, who followed 
our Lord to be taught by him^ 

And what do you think he taught them on this 
occasion ? — To be kind to all, even to little chil- 
dren, and to bless them. 

I will teU you, ray dear children, how you may 
be disciples of Jesus Christ. You must follow 
him in your minds and thoughts, and love him, and 
read his word. The Bible teaches you, what Jesus 
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would teach you» if he were to speak to you. But 
who are these? — They are the mothers -who have 
brought their babes, to Christ. 

Did they do right, do you think ? — Yes, all mo- 
thers should bring their children to Jesus Christ. 

True, my dear childrea, they should pray for 
them, and teach them the words of Christ out of 
the Bible, and try to make them think of their Sa* 
viour. 

Why do you think your mothers have sent you to 
school? — To learn what is good that we may come 
to Christ. 

We wish to lead you to him. Try to do as you 
are taught. Does the picture show you that Christ 
received the infants? — Yes, he put his hands on 
them and blessed them. 

Say, then, the words which the blessed Saviour 
spake?— "Stiver," ^c. 

I will tell you auother text of Scripture which 
means the same thing, but speaks it to all. — ** Him 
that Cometh to me I will in no wise cast out/' 
(See Note G.) 



The next method of conveying oral instruction is, 

III. By Narrative. 

This differs from the last in being done without 
the aid of pictures. The course of Examination 
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which follows upon it, astomes a different form, 
and the application of it to themselves, is of a 
more restricted character. 



A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
FORM OF A NARRATIVE. 

Samuel, 

Listen to me, my dear children, and J will tell 
yoa a story from the best of books. Which is the 
best of books 1—The Bibk. 

There was once in the country, where afterwards 
Jesus Christ was born» a good and pious woman, 
whose name was Hannah, She had no child; 
and though she tried to serve God, yet she found 
her home lonely, without any dear little infant to 
take care of. So she grayed to God, and said, 
that if God would give her a child she would give 
him to the Lord all the days of his life. It pleased 
God, after a long time, to give her one little son, 
whom, for Joy of bis birth, she named Samuel; 
which means, " asked of God." Soon after the 
birth of Samuel the thankful mother began to 
think of the promise which she had made, and to 
ask herself how she might show her gratitude 
to God, who had heard her prayer, and given her 
the dear child> Now at Jerusalem there was a 
great temple, where, as in our church, the people 
used to go up to worship God. At this temple 
there *ere many priests, — men who, like our mi« 
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nisters, spent their time in doing what might be 
necessary for the service of God. Among these 
priests the chief and best was Eli, an old and 
good man. Hannah thought that she should 
show how thankful she was to Ood, if she were to 
bring her little Samuel to Jerusalem^ to wait upon 
Eli, and to spend his time in God's house, and 
serve him always. So she brought Samuel to Eli, 
and he was always in the temple ; and oncV in the 
year she came up to Jerusalem^ to bring him a 
little coat which she had made for him. 

Now, after a time, God was angry with Eli, be- 
cause he did not keep his sons from their wicked 
ways ; and though he would not hurt Eli himself, 
God determined that Eli's sons^ should be pu-^ 
nished. 

One night, when all was still, and Eli was 
asleep, and Samuel lay in his little bed, he heard a 
voice calling him, Samuel ! The little boy thought 
that Eli called him, and he said. Here am I, and 
he ran from his bed to Eli; but Eli told him to go 
back again, for he had not called. No sooner had 
Samuel laid down again, than he heard the voice 
a second time, Samuel ! Again he rose from his 
little bed and ran to Eli, and told him that he had 
heard him call again. This was done three times, 
and then Eli perceived that it was God who had 
called Samuel ; and he told him, if he h^ard the 
voice again, to say. Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth. The voice was heard again : Samuel, 
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Samuel! And when Samnel had said. Speak, 
Lord, God told him what anger he felt at the 
wickedness of the children of Eli, and bow he 
woald punish them. 

When the morning eame, Eli called Samuel to 
him, and Samuel told him all which the Lord had 
said. 

And Samuel grew up in the fear of Ood ; and, 
when Eli was dead, he became a great prophet of 
the Lord. 



It will be right for the teacher to repeat the 
same story at different times, and in different 
parts, until the children have become sufficiently 
acquainted with it. Of this he may judge, by 
the measure of attention which he is able to se- 
cure. When the novelty has ceased, and the story 
is pretty well known, the attention of the children - 
will not be excited by its repetition. 

He may then address himself to the children in 
the following manner : — 

My dear children, we will now go through the 
story of Samuel. When I stop, you must tell me 
how to go on. 

Samuei^. 

There was onoe in Ui6 countty-^-^whtre Jtmts 
Christ .was afterwards ior«— a good and pious 
woman, whose name was— ffamuiA. — She bad-*- 
no child.^-^And though she tried to serve Ood, yet 
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she found her home lonely, without any dear liiHe 
infant to tahe care of: — so she prayed to God and 
said, that if God would give her a child^-*— sAe 
would give him to the Lord all the days of her 
life'^— It pleased God after a long time-<-^^o give 
her one little son ; — whom, for joy of his birth, — she. 
named Samuel, — which means—" asked of God,"** 
— Soon after the birth of Samuel the thankful 
mother began*— ^o think of the promise which she 
had tnacfe,— ^and to ask herself how she might 
show her gratitude to God, who— ^arf heard her 
prayer, and given her the dear child, — Now at 
Jerusalem there was — a great temple, — ^where, as 
in our church,— -/A^ people 'used to go up to wor- 
ship God. — At this temple there were — many 
priests: — ^men who, like our ministers, spent their 
time in doing — wliat might be necessary for the 
service of God. — ^Among these priests the chief 
and best — was Eli, an old and good man. — Hannah 
thought that she should show — how thankful she 
was to God, — if she were to bring her little Sa- 
muel to Jerusalem, to wait — upon Eli, and to 
spend his time in God's house, and serve him al- 
ways, — So she— -&roiig/i^ Samuel to Eli, — and he 
was always — in the temple: — and once in every 
year she came up to Jerusalem, — to bring him a 
little coat which she had made for him. 

It will be unnecessary here to pursue the story 
further. It is obvious, that th0 attention of the 

i2 
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children must be kept alive by the means here 
suggested, and that they will eagerly follow up 
the narrative, and supply the sentence at each 
pause. In the foregoing instance, as in various 
other places of this volume^ the parts which the 
children are supposed to supply are given in ita- 
lics. (See Notes G, H, and I.) 



The next method of making oral instruction 
interesting to the children is, 

IV. By Conversation. 

This mode will be suitable to those subjects 
which do not offer any thing which can be pre- 
sented to the senses of the children, or any thing 
which can well be represented in a picture ; but 
:(vhich it is proposed to enforce upon their minds 
by a direct appeal to their understanding and to 
their heart. 

A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE FORM 
OF CONVERSATION. 

On the Duties of Children to thbir 
Parents, 
Now, my dear children, we will talk t(^ether 
about your fathers and mothers. You shall. ask 
me any questions which you like, and I will ask 
you any questions which I may think proper. \,et 
me ask the first question. 
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Do you know what I mean when I say, Your 
duty to your parents? What does duty mean? 
You don't know. Well then, your duty means 
what it becomes you to do, — what you ought to 
do. What ought you to do to your parents ? — 
We ought to do what they bid us. Is there any 
thing else. Sir, which we ought to do to our 
parents ? 

Yes : I should think that you ought to do all 
which you think would please them. It would be 
hard for them, if you only did what they told you. 
And if you do what you think will please them, 
you will do it behind their backs, as well as when 
they see you.-A-JTe should do it when we are 
coming to school, and when we are playing toge^ 
ther. Do you think there is any thing else. Sir, 
which we should do? * 

" Why, yes : I should think you ought to love 
your parents, and respect them. You should love 
them better than any one else. It would not be 
doing your duty to your parents, if you only did 
every thing because you were afraid that they 
would be angry with you if you did not do it. 
There should be love in every little child's heart : 
love to God, love to his parents, love to every 
body. 

Now let me ask you another question, and let 
each little child give me some answer which he 
thinks of, when I point to him. I shall point 
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first to one and then to another. Can you tell me 
some of the things wbidi you ought to do as your 
duty to your parents ? 

We must try to be good children. 

We must not quarrel mth each other. 

We must try not to be out of temiper. 

We must not keep bad company. 

We must learn our lessons at school. 

We must be v)illing to say our lessons again to 
them at home, if they ask it. 

We must be quick to do all they tell us. 

We must try to be kind to our parents. 

If they are sick we must nurse them. 

We must be car^td of our chihes, and of aU 
we have.^ 
> We must be neat and clean in our persons. 

We must try to serve God and please him. 

Yes, my dear cfaildreDy the best way to do your 
duty to your parents, is to begin by doii^g your 
duty to God. 

Now let me ask you another question. Why 
ought you to do your duty to your parents? — 
Becatise they are kind to us, and take care of us. 
They find food for ms, and our clothes. When toe 
are well they teach us ail which is good, and when 
we are ill they watch over ui, and give us metSdne, 
and try to make us well again. Can you tell u^ 
any other reasons^ sir ? 

YeSy many, but especially because God has com- 
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manded all little, children to obey their parents. 
It is the fifth commandment. Who can say the 
fifth commandment ? — " Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the latid which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee*'' You always tell 
us something, sir, out of the Bible; can you tell its 
now, of any child, in the Bible, who was obedient to 
his parents f 

Yes, particularly the blessed Saviour himself. 
It is said that when he wa» a child, though he was 
the Son of God» yet h,e was subject to his earthly 
parents. But we must not forget that he was truly 
the only begotten Son of God, and that through all 
his life; in all he did, all he said, all he suffered, he 
was doing the will of bis heavenly Father. Do 
/"^^outry, my dear children, to be like him. Be good 
children ; obedient to your parents in all things* 
You will- never be able to give back to them th^ 
great care and kindness which they have shown to 
you. Before you thought of taking care of your* 
self they watched over you, and now they labour 
to do you good. And remember too, my dear chil* 
dren^ that if you do not obey your parents you 
never can obey God. You serve God when you 
serve them. You disobey God when you are wicked 
children and rebel against the will of your father 
and your mother. (See Notes G, H, and I.) 
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I proceed to remark that oral instruction xasf 
be made more efTectual 

V. By Imitation^ ' 

' I am aware of the difficulty which attends this 
parH of my subject, and of the necessity of pre- 
scribing limits to the use of this means of esceittng 
the attention and giving a form to the ideas of the 
children. Whatever may be the benefit of mita- 
tive action^ on the part of the teacher, it is not 
desirable that he should condescend to be a mimic, 
and thus make that ridiculous which it is his only 
aim to make plain. It is impossible, however^ to 
be in an Infants' School for a short period without 
perceiving the absolute necessity of much action, 
in every attempt to comrauiiicate knowledge to th^ 
minds of the children, aikd that, whereyer this may 
be suitable, that action should proceed to imita- 
tion. Language is at best but an imperfect mode 
of communicating the thoughts of our minds. In 
common life especially, where the knowledge of 
language is itself still more limited, they who use 
most of suitable action, are the persons who most 
deeply impress, and most extensively inform their 
hearers. This remark is particularly applicaUe to 
the state and , circumstances of children. With 
them language is far more imperfect than with 
others in whatever station of life they may exist. 
Their mental powers, indeed, are first called forth^ 
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not by words, but by action. They understand by 
the movements of the countenance and person, 
long before they comprehend the meaning of words ; 
and in adopting this latter mod6 of communicating 
thought, they do not resign the former. The force 
of these remarks will be more clearly perceived by 
persons who have been accustomed to attend the 
establishments for the* instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. Language, simply considered, is there ue^ 
cessarily excluded ; but, independently of the signs 
of letters, which they are taught to use, it is im^ 
possible not to be impressed with the sort of per- 
fection which is attained in communicating ideas 
through the expressive movements of the coun- 
tenance and person. 

The teacher of an Infants' School, then, must be 
free in the use of suitable action when he addresses 
the children under his care ; and where the subject 
is the individual exertion of the person, he must 
not only describe by words, but actually do, if that 
be possible, or at least, as a substitute of the real 
action, appear to do that which he describes. 

It will not be necessary to give an instance in 
illustration of what has been said on this subject* 
This peculiar mode of instruction may be combined 
with any of the preceding. Action, indeed, should 
never be dispensed with. There are some subjects, 
however, in which it may with peculiar propriety 
be carried forward to imitation,, and it should 
be the particular care of the teacher to use the 

i5 
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best discrimination in sdecting them for this 
purpose. 



There are other modes of giving effect to oral 
instruction : I next mention, 

VI. By Recitation. 

This method proposes to follow out and explain 
the lessons previously learned by heart, or occa- 
sionally to assist the children in committing suitable 
hymns or texts of scripture to memoiy . 

A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION WITH THE 
AID OF RECITATION. 

The Bee. 

Can any of my little children say to me a verse 
of a hymn ? — Yes, sir. 

*' How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.** 

The bee ! Who has ever seen a bee ? — I-have, 
sir. 

Well, what sort of a thing is a bee ? — It is like 

a large fly. 

It is an insect, like a large fly, is it ? Well, has 
it got something which a fly has not?— Fes, sir, 
it has got a sting, with which it hurts very bad if 
you touch it. 
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God has girea it that terrible sting, to defend it 
against those things which would injure it. How 
great and good God is, who gives even to a little 
insect all which is needful for its comfort and 
safety i But what does the bee eat? — It eaU 
h6ney. 

Honey ! Where does the honey come from ?-«^ 
From the flowers in thejields and the gardens. 

And does the bee gather it from the flowers? — 
Yes, it takes a little out of one, and a little out of 
another, till it has enough. 

Busy, diligent little insect! Little boys and 
girls must remember the bee, and grow up to be 
diligent, that they may get an honest living in the 
world. 

But is there nothing else besides honey in the 
flowers? — Yes, there is poison in some flowers. 

Does the bee then take the poison too? — No, it 
leaver the poison and takes the honey only. 

Take care, my dear children^ of the wickedness 
in the world. Take the good and leave the bad. 
Get good from each other, and from your brothers 
and sisters, and your play-fellows, but leave all 
wickedness alone. 

And does the bee gather no more than it wants 
at present ?— Fes, it lays up a store for winter too : 
for there are no flowers in winter ; there is no warm 
sun then, and no mild air*- And then the bee keeps 
close in his home. 

You, too, my dear children, must remember to 
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lay up for future times. Even in this world old 
ag®* if you live long enough, will come upon you, 
and sickness. Be careful to prepare for these. But 
^bove all, be ready for eternity. There is the winter 
of death and the darkness of the grave, where none 
can begin to serve God, We must lay up our 
tr^sure in heaven before we go there, or we shall 
have no happiness for ever and for even 

The same course may be pursued with a passage 
of scripture. . 

Or, if the time allow, several of the children in 
succession may be directed to recite a text of scrip- 
ture, and a few words, in explanation, be spoken 
on each. The change will be pleasing to the chiU 
dren, and the expectation that they may be called 
on next, will keep the attention of all awake. 

CATECHISM. 

If the Catechism be taught in the school, the 
foregoing is the mode in which it should be 
learned, and explained. If the Infants' School 
i^ the only school to which the children are 
to be sent, then, by all means, let it be one of 
the settled objects of the institution, to teach it 
a^ocurately in this manner. But if, as I earnestly 
recommend,, a 'Sunday School is attached to the. 
Infants' School, then the Catechism will be better 
learned by the older children on Sunday, in small 
classes, under the care of some judicious teacher, 
who may explain it in a familiar way as they pro- 
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ceed ; and it may then occasionally be recited in 
the Infants' School, and be made intelligible to all. 
Or, if it be proposed, after the few first years of 
\\k, that the child shall proceed to a higher school, 
then, if there should be na Sunday School attached 
to the Infants' School, it appears desirable to defer 
the attainment of the catechism till his removal to 
the National School* He will be far better pre- 
pared to understand it» after the instruction which 
he ha9 received in the Infants^ School, and the 
learning of it will be attended with fewer repulsive 
feelings, than would have been the case had it been 
forced on his memory in his earliest years^ 



Let me add,, next, as a means of rendering, oral 
instruction interesting to the children^ that it may 
be sometimes done,. 

VIL By Verbal Insteuction.. 

This mode of oral instruction includes the ex- 
planation, in the most simple manner, of all words 
which the children are Ukely to meet with in the 
common course of their reading. It is desirable, 
indeed, to explain every word with which they meet 
when they are actually engaged in a reading les- 
son ; as they are thus made to use the art for an 
intelligent purpose, and an explanation thus given 
is likely to remain longer infixed on their memory, 
find to commend itself more clearly to the under- 
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standing, in the light which it deriyea from its con- 
nexion in the passage where it may be found. 
The lesson, howeyer, which is now recommended, 
is of a more distinct character. 

When the teacher has selected the words which 
he intends to explain, he will then have to decide 
on the manner in which he shall make use of them. 

1. He may either barely express the word which 
he means to explain, or he may propose it to the 
children to spell, and then explain what they have 
spelt accurately. In the latter instance, this will 
be only an enlargement on an ordinary spelling 
lesson ; but it will be an addition both amusing to 
the children, and absolutely necessary to their 
improvement. 

2. In the next place die teacher may either ex- 
plain the word himself, in the most simple language 
which he can form, or he may call upon one or 
more of the children iii succession to endeavour to 
explain it The latter mode may sometimes be 
made to follow upon the former. Under all cir- 
cumstances, it is an extremely useful method of 
Instruction. It affords an exercise to the intel- 
lectual powers of the children, and is a means by 
which the teacher may aid them in the formation 
of language, and in the^ best mode of expressing 
their ordinary ideas. 

3. In the last place^ the teacher may confine his 
explanation to as short a compass as possible, and 
thus very frequently change his subject ; or he may 
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make a single word the foundation of a more 
lengthened lesson. The variety which will in the 
former instance arise, will of itself keep alive the 
attention of the children ; in the latter, words will 
be cmlya source of , oral instruction, which must be 
conducted according to any one of the foregoing 
methods which have been brought under the 
reader's notice. 

It would be obviously unnecessary to detain the 
reader with any particular example of the mode of 
oral instruction which haa now been described* 
(See Note I.) 



I shall mention only one more mode of oral 
instruction in an Infants' School, which is, 

VIII. By Reading. 

It will form an interesting variety to the children 
if they are sometimes directed to remain in silence 
whilst something calculated to amuse or affect them 
is read and explained. 

1. If it be a hymn which the teacher proposes 
to make, in this manner, a source of some obser- 
vations, or an easy story, of a nature to inform 
them in some point of conduct; then he may 
either place the book in the hand of one of the 
oldest children, who can read without hesitation, 
or he may arrange the first class in a line before 
the rest of the children in the gallery, and direct 
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them to read verse by Terse, or sentence by sen* 
tence, and himself explain or illustrate the lesson, 
in the manner which he may think to be best cal* 
culated to effect the improvement of his school. 

2. There is, however, one exercise, which I shall 
mention here, which appears to me to be peeu* 
liarly adapted to the social character which should 
always be encouraged in an Infants' School ; the 
management of which must be reserved solely to 
the teacher himself. I refer to the reading of 
suitable short passages of the scriptures to the 
children, either assembled in the gallery, or sitting 
silently in their places round the large room. 

Let the teacher choose a short, simple, affecting 
passage of scripture, and when the children have 
been reduced to absolute stillness, and have con* 
tinued so for a few minutes, let him read it so- 
lemnly and slowly. 

Before he begins to read, he should impress on 
the minds of his little audience the seriousness 
becoming the duty in which they are about to 
engage. 

This, my dear children, is God's book. We 
must read it with reverence and thoughtfulnesa. 
Like little Samuel we must say, " Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth." Be stilly then, and atten- 
tive, while I read* 

The children may not all^ perhaps, clearly undert> 
stand what he reads. His utmost endeavours may 
fail of explaining it to them. But something is 
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gained, if they begin to feel that the reading of 
the Bible is. a suitable, social occupation; if they 
be taught to think that they must be silent and 
attentive when that sacred book is before them ; 
that there is something solemn and important in 
the truths of God's word ; that no other book is 
to be held in comparison with it; and that they 
must listen with earnest attention to all which it 
addresses to them. 



SUBJECTS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION, 

Having thus passed over the various modes of 
conveying oral instruction to the children of an 
Infants' School, I shall, in the next place, accord* 
ing to my plan, direct the reader's attention to the 
subjects which may be used in this part of the 
education of the infants. I shall have occasion 
here also to divide what I may have to say, under 
two distinct heads : the nature of the subjects to 
be thus used ; and the hmits which it will be de* 
sirable to prescribe to the use of them. 

1. THE NATURE OF SUBJECTS TO BE USED IN 
THE ORAL^ INSTRUCTION OF AN INFANTS' 
SCHOQL. 

I think it necessary to draw the attention of the 
reader to this topic^ because, for order, as well as 
consistency, it is always desirable that the course 
of instruction should, as far as possible, be accch 
rately described. 
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The part of instruction which is now before us,, 
while^ as it has been before remarked, it is, in a 
great measure, peculiar to the system of infant 
education, is by far the most powerful means, 
within «the whole range of that system, for cor- 
recting and giving form to the feelings and minds 
of the children. The acquirement of the arts of 
reading, arithmetic, and writing, will leave the 
learner with the same prevailing dispositions as 
he had before he attempted to make himself ac- 
quainted with them ; but, at the early age to which 
our system refers, when the mind has not learned 
to put forth all its powers, the thoughts of the 
teacher, addressed with kindness and feeling to 
the ear of the infant, are quickly adopt^ as its 
own ; and, to a considerable extent, if sufficient 
time be allowed, the child begins to receive that 
form of mental energy, which a constant succes- 
sion of oral instruction may have recommended to 
him. 

And I may be permitted again to remark, that 
this is the primary purpose of the existence of 
Infants^ Schools, and therefore, " in a peculiar 
manner, of all oral instruction in them : to train 
the children to right habits of thought, and a 
|>roper regulation of ihe feelings; to inform, so as 
to improve ; to instruct, so as to educate ; to feed 
the intellect, so as to chasten and regulate the 
heart. 

Now the materials for oral instruction are nuin* 
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berless, aiicl» after the most juditioas selection, 
much must be left to the discrimination of the tea- 
cher, who should be an individaal well acquainted 
with the early structure of the human mind, and 
well disposed to use the power which is entrusted 
to him, for the highest interests of the children 
which are committed to his care. It is not, how- 
ever, desirable either for himself, or for the chil- 
dren, that the teacher should be left entirely to his 
own discretion in this part of his duty. For the 
satisfaction of others, as well as for the orderly re- 
p:ulation of the course of instruction in the school, 
there should be a clear understanding between him, 
and those by whom he is employed, on the sub- 
jects of oral instruction which he is to use. 

It appeaiB then, from all which has been said, 
that either more nearly or more remotely ; either 
through the means of that which is calculated to 
excite pleasurable feelings, or through that which 
appeals to the more serious emotions, the subjeqts 
chosen should be those, and those only, which are 
calculated to form and improve the moral powers, 
and, in every respect, give a right direction to the 
miad. I shall^ throw myself for a few moments 
on the reader's patience, while I state to him my 
reasons for saying, that those, subjects should be 
derived from the Bible alone. 

The Bible, then, is the book divinely appointed 
for the religious education of mankind ; and so 
various are the modes which it uses for this pur- 
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pose« that whilst the teacher who makes this the 
(source of the instruction which he deU?er8, must, 
if he. 18 faithful to his subject^ bring all which he 
communicates to bear on the highest and best in- 
terests of those under his care^ it is impossible 
that he should ever be at a loss for a topic of in* 
struction, whatever may be the range of thought 
which he may choose to pursue. 

The principal subject of the Bible is the salva- 
tion of mankind through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. Its principal object is, to prepare the 
minds of men to receive this salvation, and to 
model their whole character, and course of thought, 
and feelings, after its principles and obligations; 
and this is the highest view of the education of 
the human mind. It implies the formation of 
habits, best adapted to promote the interests of 
human society, and at the same time prepared for 
all the great purposes of our existence in time and 
eternity. •Religious education has, in too many 
instances, failed of this result, because it has not 
been conducted on the principles here recom-* 
mended. It has been, apparently, religious, but 
not, truly and adequately, biblical. 

The more important truths of the Bible^ con- 
nected immediately with the eternal interests of 
mankind are, indeed, comparatively few. They 
are presented to us, however, in every form^ and 
under every figure, which can commend them to the 
understanding and reception of mankind, from their 
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most simple elements, to the highest mystery which 
they may assume. All nature, and almost every 
common relationship, event, and business of life, 
are laid under contribution to this object, so that 
while a perfect knowledge, in every form in which 
they are there presented to our notice, of those 
things which are of the highest importance to us, 
is made to include the knowledge of whatever 
may, in a subordinate degree, interest and improve 
the mind ; the attainment of all which is absolute- 
ly necessary to our future welfare, is at the same 
time placed within the reach of every age and ca- 
pacity, a light to the path of every human being in 
the road to heaven. 

Considered then, in reference to the most im- 
portant of its truths, the bible may be regarded 
as the most simple of compositions^ purposely ac- 
commodating itself to the capacity ot even infan- 
cy itself; and, whether by its plain statements, its 
familiar figures, or its higher mysteries calling into 
action and enlightening the minds of every class 
and age of human beings. But considered, as I 
wish here also to consider it, as a book of general 
education, the bible requires, even for its common 
reading, extensive information. Though it instructs 
the unlearned sufficiently for all the purposes of 
final salvation, it yet unfolds its beauties and its 
glory, and more extensively effects the present pur- 
pose for which it was given, in proportion as, toge- 
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ther with a mind aabmissiye to the teaching of 
God's Spirit, we bring to its consideration a more 
extensive and enlarged concurrent knowledge. 

In this wider view of the Bible» however, as a 
book of universal education, there are truly im* 
portant distinctions to be held. The various forms 
which the principal truths of the Scriptune as* 
sume, may be made io arrange themselves under 
different classes, under each of which, the same 
truth will present itself in a manner either more 
difficult or more easy to be understood, as '' milk 
for babes, or as strong meat for them who are of 
riper years.^^ A child may not be able to compre- 
hend a doctrine under every form in which it may 
there present itself to our view ; but there are 
some, it may be only one, in which he will be able 
to understand it. As a plain statement it may 
present nothing to his view on which he can fix an 
intelligent thought, but clothed in a figure, pre- 
sented to him in an emblem, illustrated by a rela* 
tion of hfe with which he is well acquainted, it 
may gain admission to his mind and rightly im- 
press his heart. The types, and ceremonies, and 
prophecies, as well as the many other characters 
which truth assumes, are in some instances more 
remote and difficult, and in oth^*s bear their expla- 
nation on their surface. And in those parts of the 
sacred volume, which are of a more incidental na- 
ture, such as the illustrations which are taken from 
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natural history, customs, and trades, the religious 
truth may be altogether hidden from the view of an 
infant, but its elements, are within his reach,. and 
he is prepared for the future comprehension of 
it when he is accurately informed in that which is 
brought forward only to illustrate it. 

An extensive range of instruction is thus open-* 
ed before the teacher of an Infants' School in the 
almost numberless topics of the sacred volume« 
His duty will be, to make a judicious selection; 
and whilst he proposes, which must be his first 
object, to impress deeply on the minds and hearts 
of the children those parta^, which are of the 
highest importance to them, he. must also con- 
stantly endeavour to increase the store of general 
information which they may possess* 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECTS OF ORAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

After the foregoing remarks I shall arrange- the 
topics, out of which theieacher may select suita- 
ble subjects for oral instruction und^r the following 
heads. The first principles of our religion. The 
duties which are enjoined upon us as flowing 
from those principles. The devotional parts of 
Ser^pture. The figurative parts which illustrate 
the principles of our faith ; such as the emUems, 
types, and parables of Scripture. The illustration 
of the effects of religion where duly received, and 
also of the fearful consequences of a neglect of it ; 
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which are foand in the narratives and examples 
of the sacred yolnme. The more striking evi- 
dences of the divine origin and inspiration of the 
Scriptures, which they contain within themselves ; 
as the Prophecies and Miracles. The subjects 
which come incidentally under our notice, but 
which are illustrative, in various ways, of the exact 
intention of Scripture ; by which I intend cere* 
monial offices, and observances, sects, customs, 
natural history, trades, geography, and the language 
of the sacred volume. The principal words which 
most frequently occur in the Bible. And in the 
last place, the maxims of common life which are 
to be derived from Scripture. 

I shall endeavour to simplify my intention in re- 
ference to each of these topics. 

I. The First Principles of our Religion. 

It cannot, I think, be too earnestly pressed on 
the consideration of those to whom the education 
of the young is committed, that it is necessary, 
not only to form a character, wiiich shall appear to 
be, in its more prominent points, in harmony with 
what religion commands, but to communicate also 
to the mind the principles from which that charac- 
ter is to take its rise. Education must commence 
where the Bible begins it. The foundations of it 
miist be laid in the great truths of Christianity, or 
it is not a Christian education. Until this is uni- 
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versally acknowledged, the general education of 
the poor, and especially infant education^ will not 
produce the happy consequences which ought to 
be expected from it. Children may, for a time, be 
kept out of the way of danger : they may be in- 
structed in the arts of life : some general maxims 
of good conduct may be stored up in their memo- 
ry, but their education as Christians; will not have 
been even attempted. No blessing can be looked 
for from God on our labours, until we use the 
means which God himself has appointed for ob- 
taining it. 

It is said to be impossible that infants should be 
brought to comprehend the principles of our faith. 
The remark is made, doubtless, by those who are 
least acquainted with the powers of infancy. Re- 
ligion is, in fact, one of the very first things which 
a child can be brought to understand, because its 
first principles are, in some sense, in accordance 
with the earliest movements of the mind. At 
whatever period of life the heart begins to know 
what evil is, at that period it may be brought to 
comprehend the good which is opposed to it. And 
I would not be supposed to wish to restrict this 
remark to actions, but to extend it to principles 
also. When a child, for instance, does a bad ac- 
tion, he may be brought to discover the evil with- 
in his own bosom, from which the action flowed. 
He may learn then the contrary to this. The 
habit of self-examination, thus implanted, is the 

K 
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first step to true vital religion. It will lead to an 
inward comparison of what is right and what is 
wrong ; and thus open the way to those principles 
which have most to do with the secret regulation 
of the heart and the affections. 

Andy moreover, there is a vast difference between 
the effort of mind to contemplate truth in its sim- 
ple nature, and to contemplate it as a subject of 
controversy. The very names which it assumes, 
as a subject of controversy, often tend to per- 
plex the understanding of the unsophisticated. 
Infants must be taught the principles of religion 
as subjects liable to no doubt, in ihe language 
of truth itself, and in those forms which may most 
easily commend it to their mental reception. In 
some instances, indeed, the progress towards the 
comprehension of the subject proposed, may be 
through the elements of which it is formed, and 
what the child learns only to submit his mind to 
as a whole, in the first instance, he naay afterwards 
be brought, step by step, to understand more 
clearly and feel more deeply. 

Children may be brought to understand their 
natural inclination to do what is wrong, which, 
without' the use of the term in which it is held as 
a doctrine of the church, is, in other words, the 
consequence of the fall, and the corruption of their 
nature. They may be brought to know that Christ 
died in order that their sins might be forgiven, 
which will be to them the doctrine of the atone- 
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ment ; that they cannot do what is right of them- 
selves without the gracious aid of God's Spirit, 
which is the foundation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost ; that there is but one God ; that Christ 
did the works and spake the words, and put forth 
all the attributes of God ; that the Holy Ghost is 
acknowledged in the Bible as God, which will pre- 
pare their minds for the doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity. These and many other truths of the word 
of God may be thus taught to the merest infant, 
who will learn them effectually, long before he is 
able to learn them perfectly. 

I am the more confirmed in the opinion which 
has been now expressed, when I recall to mind 
that the excellent catechism of our church, having 
been written professedly for the young, is com- 
posed with the direct purpose of impressing the 
first principles of our religion on their minds; 
and that therefore a judicious instruction of the 
children in these principles will be the very best 
means of preparing them for a right and intelli- 
gent use of the formularies, according to which 
tiiey will hereafter worship God. 

II. The Duties enjoined upon us in Scrip- 
ture AS FLOWING FROM THE PRINCIPLES 

OF OUR Religion. 

This subject might be treated very much in the 
same way as the last. It is manifest that both the 

k2 
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number and the character of the duties which we 
propose to impress on the mind of a child, will be 
influenced by the principles to which we refer 
them. A few merely human virtues will be suffi- 
cient to carry a man creditably through the busi- 
ness of life. The number will not be very consi- 
derably increased, if we refer our actions to those 
secondary authorities alone by which God is 
pleased to govern the world : the commands of a 
parent, the magistrate^ or the laws of our country. 
The only proper view of our duties to God, our 
neighbours, and ourselves, is that which the Bible 
gives; and the only adequate principles from 
which these duties will flow, are there stated, 
and placed in connexion with the results which 
they produce. Th^ principles of rehgion, indeed, 
and the duties of a religious life, are inseparable. 
Dissolve their unity and they severally lose their 
character. Principle becomes speculation, and 
duty self-interest. 

But, it may be asked, what duties of a reli- 
gious nature must we make the subjects of Oral 
Instruction. Those, I answer, which are more 
particularly suitable to the age and circumstances 
of children. Truth, honesty, forgiveness, love, 
faith^ prayer, obedience to parents, diligence, and 
many others, they may be brought to understand 
and to admire. 

Whatever duty however is brought under the 
notice of children, must be taaght in a manner 
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adapted to their age and circumstances. In these 
thin^^ as well as all others, they will think as a 
child, and must be taught as children. There are 
few duties, I believe, which may not be traced 
into the first principles of which they are formed. 
To enter for instance into that of prayer, we 
must habituate our minds to conceive the follow- 
ing truths. God is everywhere. God sees me. 
God can hear what I say. God can do all things. 
God is merciful through Jesus Christ. God will 
listen to my prayer. These and other truths may 
be illustrated and explained to the child, in re- 
ference to the duty which is to be impressed on 
his mind; and when he is made to comprehend 
these elements of every faithful address to the 
throne of heaven, prayer will become simple and 
intelligent 

It will be the part of the teacher to arrange in 
his own mind the several duties which he may 
think suitable to the age of infancy, and to accus- 
tom himself to contemplate the elements of which 
they are formed, and the connexion which they hold 
with the great principles of all true beUef ; that 
he may be prepared to instruct his little charge to 
their present and eternal welfare. 

III. The Devotional parts op Scripture. 

The progress of religious education in the mind 
is very much attested by the increase of the devo- 
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tional feeling of the heart. Now the Bible eyu 
dently proposes to encourage this feeling. It is 
a book of disciplme in reference to prayer. Edu- 
cation then, according to the Bible, is not complete 
until the mind is furnished with those thoughts 
which are suitable in our contemplation of the 
Divine Being, or whai drawing near to his foot- 
stool. 

The first prayer, doubtless, which a child 
should learn, and which should be thoroughly ex* 
plained to him is the Lord's Prayer. It is, how* 
ever, the excellence of this form, that it expresses 
every desire which we can possibly oflfer at the 
throne of Divine Mercy. But this circumstance, 
while it elevates our conception of its perfectness, 
seems at the same time to prescribe a wide range 
of religious knowledge and feeling to him who 
makes use of it. The devotion of the whole of the 
sacred volume is expressed in the simple language 
of the prayer which our Lord thus taught us. In 
order then to prepare the minds of the children for 
the right use of it, other devotional parts of the sa- 
cred volume should be occasionally committed to 
the memory. Many parts of the Psalms, with other 
selections, may be made use of for this purpose ; 
but in this and every other instance, the teacher 
should carefully accompany the learning of the. 
words, with the most simple interpretation of them 
which he may be able to command. Nothing 
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is more desirable in the education of infancy 
than to teach a child to pray intelligently. 

IV, The figurative parts of Scripture^ 

WHICH ILLUSTRATE the PRINCIPLES OF 

OUR Faith; such as Emblems^ Types^ 
AND Parables. 

Here we enter on that kind of language which 
seems, in a peculiar manner, to address itself to 
the mind of infancy, and is the first step at which 
knowledge of a general character is associated 
with that which is religious. In figures, ideas em- 
body themselves, and, like the objects around us, 
seek admission to the mind by the aid of the 
senses. They are more easily understood, more 
deeply impressed, and are far longer retained, than 
when they are addressed to us by simple words 
alone. 

EMBLEMS. 

The language of Emblems is of very common 
use in the scriptures. Knowledge, for instance,, 
and the emotion of pleasure, and especially holi* 
ness, are compared to the light of day ; while ig« 
norance and discomfort, and sin and death, are 
set before us under the figure of darkness. 

There is a peculiar benefit likely to arise from a 
course of explanatory instruction in the emblems 
of scripture. It will accustom the mind, from the 
earliest periods of life, to regard nature as a book 
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of religious knowledge, on every page of which is 
inscribed something, in the observation of whicb 
we shall be the better, both for time and for .eter- 
nity. The fruitful tree, the green pasture, the 
peaceful flock, the kind and careful shepherd, the 
bloom of spring, the summer's verdure, the sear 
leaf of autumn, the stillness of winter, — all will 
have a voice, which will lead the heart from the 
external forms of things to the great spiritual sub- 
jects which they are made, in, the sacred volume, 
to illustrate, — to that God, " in whom we live and 
move, and have our being," 

TYPES. 

Many of the Types of scripture may be made, 
with the best effect, the subjects of oral instruc- 
tion in an Infants' School. It will be incumbent 
on the teacher to select those which are more 
simple in their application, and to show their 
exact fulfilment in the events narrated in the New 
Testament. 

1. Some of the sacrifices of the Jewish church 
will be easily explained in this manner^ especially 
those of the morning and the evening service, and 
of the passover. 

2. Some of the events which happened to the 
church in her journey through the wilderness, will 
also afford subjects for instruction ; as the raising 
of the serpent on the pole, and the flowing of the 
water from the rock. 
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3. The events, moreover, of the lives of some 
individuals, whose history is given in the Old Tes- 
tament, which are said to have been typical, may 
be arranged under the same head. Moses, and 
Joshua, and others, are of this character. 

4. Nor need he hesitate to. follow a parallel, 
where such may present itself, in the life of any 
of the saints of the older dispensation, and that of 
our blessed Saviour, with the purpose of impress- 
ing more deeply on the minds of the children the 
facts in each instance, although no typical allusion 
is said to have existed. 

PARABLES. 

We have the best justification of the use of the 
Parables of scripture, in the instruction of the 
young, in the fact, that they were used by our 
blessed Lord himself for the purpose of communi- 
cating knowledge to the most ignorant. They 
are, in their nature, calculated to amuse at the 
same time as they instruct. Much incidental in- 
formation may be given in the course of explana- 
^tion which is pursued, and whilst they will, in 
their nature, remain longer on the memory of the 
infants, than many other forms in which know- 
ledge can be clothed ; they will convey always a 
clearer intention, especially when made concurrent 
with the other modes of instruction pursued in 
the school. 

k5 
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V. Illustration op the effects of Reli- 
gion, WHERE DULY RECEIVED, AND OF THE 
FEARFUL CONSEQUENCES OF A NEGLECT 
OF IT; WHICH ARE FOUND IN THE NARRA- 
TIVES AND Examples of Scripture. 

These will afford an interesting and truly bene- 
ficial course of instruction in an Infants' School. 

NARRATIVES. 

There are few, when reflecting on their own 
religious history, who cannot call to mind the very 
early impression of some of the Narratives of the 
sacred volume on their feelings. The teacher 
must bear in mind, that the narrative is not the 
final end which he is to keep in view. The story 
of scripture is given, not to amuse but to instruct, 
— to instruct in such a manner as may be most 
likely to impress and produce permanent results. 
The narratives there presenting, themselves are 
always connected with principles ; and those prin- 
ciples he must search out, and explain, after the 
recital of the story. 

1. The narratives may be the snbjects of in- 
struction, either in distinct histories of the lives 
of individuals, and thus expose to view many in- 
cidents, illustrating different topics ; as the life of 
Joseph. 
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2. Ot they may, perhaps more properly, be 
confined to certain incidents, which may be more 
accurately followed out and explained : as, the 
passing of the Red Sea^ Daniel in the den of 
lions ; and others. 



EXAMPLES. 

The many Examples of the sacred volume also 
afford a fruitful source of instruction in an Infants' 
School. They are scattered over the page of scrip- 
ture, — a cloud of witnesses to the power of reli- 
gion, and of the awful consequences of the domi- 
nion of sin. There are many benefits likely to 
arise from this mode of instruction. It is always 
of a practical tendency, and brings religion into 
the action of common life. (See Note G.) 

For both the above purposes, the judicious 
teacher can never be at a loss for subjects of in- 
struction. Generally speaking, however, the life 
of our blessed Saviour will afford the best in- 
stances which he can use. He cannot do better 
than recur frequently lo this. It will afford the 
purest example of all which is excellent in cha- 
racter; and it is given, not in one consecutive 
history, but in distinct narratives, at each of which 
we seem to be invited to pause, and consider the 
model of all, which the best Christian educa- 
tion, aided by the grace of God, can propose to 
effect. 
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VI. The more striking Evidences of the 
Divine Origin and Inspiration of 
Scripture, which they contain within 
themselves; as the Prophecies, and 
the description of Miracles. 

,1 wish here to draw a distinction between evi- 
dence, under the idea of a constructed argument, 
afiPording the reasons of our confidence in the reli- 
gion which we profess, and the principal facts on 
which the truth of that argument rests. In the 
former sense it is, perhaps, impossible that the 
^ind of a child can receive the evidences of the 
truth of our religion ; but the same objection can- 
not lie against the presentation to the mind of a 
child, of the principal miraculous fdcts on which 
those evidences rest. The connexion of these facts, 
with the foundations of our hope, may, for the 
present, remain in the mind of the teacher. The 
facts themselves may be stored up in that of the 
child, hereafter to be arranged, and to form the 
foundation of his subsequent confidence ; the wea- 
pons with which the attacks of infidelity shall m 
future time be overcome. 

PROPHECY. 
In reference to Prophecy, for instance, you may, 
perhaps, be able to give a child only a faint idea 
of the nature of those intimations of future events, 
which were given to the earlier church ; but you 
may still place the facts in connexion under his 
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notice. After having described the circumstances 
of the death of our blessed Lord, may you not 
read to him the words found in Isaiah, or iii the 
Psalms, concerning this event ? May you not in- 
form him, that these were written many hundred 
years before our Lord lived in the world ? May 
you not, without, for the present, giving to the 
transaction even the name of a prophecy, ask him, 
who must have informed the ** holy men of old" 
of the things which they wrote? The fact will 
thus be impressed on the mind of the child, that, 
by the secret teaching of God, events were foretold 
to the writers of the Old Testament, and he will 
thus, almost insensibly, acquire a becoming habit 
of thought, concerning the nature and construc- 
tion of that sacred book, from which all know- 
ledge which is of eternal importance to him must 
be derived. 

MIRACLES. 

Similar general remarks may be made on the 
subject of Miracles. Let them be placed before 
the mind of a child as great and undisputed /ac^s; 
and be accompanied with such practical remarks 
as naturally arise from them. If the teacher has 
the art of narration, he will be able to fix the atten- 
tion, and awaken the feelings of his little audience, 
at the recital of any one of these events, which he 
may make the subject of his lesson. What will 
be the result of the instruction which he has 
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given? He has followed no argument, to show 
the place which this holds in the eyidences of our 
religion ; but he has left the idea of a miracle on 
the minds of the children. They have heard that 
Christ is the Son of God. A miracle^ they now 
perceive, is something beyond the power of man. 
They could not do it themselves. No human 
being could do it. It is God only who can work 
a miracle. But they hear that Christ wrought 
miracles when he was on earth. Their concep- 
tions of the nature of the Saviour begin to assume 
a definite character. They begin ta attach the 
idea of infinity to him ; infinite wisdom, infinite 
compassion, power, goodness. They are not, in- 
deed, able to reason on the subject. It may, at 
present, only awaken wonder and astonishment in 
their minds ; but the foundation has thus been laid, 
and on this the superstructure may be graduaUy 
raised, as education proceeds. 

VII. The Subjects which come inciden- 
tally UNDER OUR NOTICE, BUT WHICH 
ARE ILLUSTRATIVE, IN VARIOUS WAYS, OF 
THE EXACT INTENTION OF ScRlPTURE: BY 
WHICH I INTEND, CEREMONIAL OfFICES 

AND Observances, Sects, Customs, Na- 
tural History, Trades, Geography, and 
THE Language of the Sacred Volume. 

These subjects are of a more general character, 
and touch upon other points relating to the ednca* 
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tion of the htiman mind, besides those which are 
coBnected with religion. 

CEREMONIAL OFFICES AND OBSERVANCES. 

The understanding of some of the chief of these 
is absolutely necessaiy to an enlightened reading 
of the Bible ; and an occasional description of them 
may afford a subject which will awaken the lively 
interest of the children. The altar, the sacrifice, 
the priest, may all be brought under frequent re- 
view. When they can understand the description 
of these, they may then be directed to the counter- 
parts, in the more blessed dispensation of the gos- 
pel, under which we ourselves have the happiness 
to live. 

SECTS. 

A child will not long have read the New Testa- 
ment without having met with the names of more 
than one of the peculiar Sects of the Jews. A few 
words will be sufficient to afford him correct notions 
of the peculiarities which belonged to them, the 
knowledge of which will be a truly important 
assistance to the more correct understanding of 
many parts of the ministry of our Lord. I need 
refer here to one only as an instance of what has 
been said. Will not the woe, so frequently pro- 
nounced by our Lord on the Pharisees, be better 
appreciated by the child when he has heard de- 
scribed the personal conceit, the ostentatious alms- 
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giving, the public devotions, the proud exaction of 
universal respect, the broad phylacteries, and other 
means of display in that self-righteous sect ? 

CUSTOMS. 

There are, moreover, many national Customs to 
which reference is incidentally made in the sacred 
volume, which are confessedly unimportant to be 
known, in themselves, but the knowledge of which 
gives a character of truth and interest to the narra- 
tive where they occur. The parable of the virgins, 
for instance ; that of the rich man and Lazarus ; 
and, not to mention other parts, the circumstances 
of the Last Supper will be better understood if the 
explanation be extended to the national customs 
involved in them. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of scripture is a subject of 
wider interest. This* is also among those incidental 
parts, which are of extensive importance in the 
right interpretation of the most simple parts of the 
sacred volume. It is not, indeed, possible to form 
any correct idea of the intention of scripture with- 
out a knowledge of many parts of the history of 
animated nature. But in itself this will form a 
source of interesting instruction to the children. 
It includes a description of what, in many in- 
stances, they have themselves observed around 
them. The information which they receive be- 
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comes almost immediately useful to them. They 
can put much of it to the test. It gives a voice to 
nature itself, and connects what they are taught 
to revere in scripture, and what they know con- 
cerning the Most High, with the common events 
and actions of their life. 

TRADES. 

There are many Trades incidentally mentioned 
in scripture, both emblematically of some principal 
religious truths ; as the potter moulding the clay 
to his purpose, and also in connexion with the 
narratives or parables there offered to our notice. 
These may occasionally form subjects of interesting 
and profitable instruction. The children are eventu- 
ally to be employed in some manual labour. It is 
desirable that they should imbibe the habit of 
doing all things, as far as possible, intelligently. 
The fields, the trees, the houses, the very tools with 
which they labour, should be made to be sources 
of thought to them ; that they may not pass life in 
a morbid indifference to every thing which does 
not stimulate the grosser passions of their nature, 
and at last die with little more intelligence than 
the brutes which perish. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I do not intend by this term the science which 
is so denominated ; with which the children of an 
Infants' School can have little to do. There seems, 
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however, to be no reason why the relative position 
and distance of some of the principal places men* 
tioned in scripture, as well as some few other points 
relating to them, should not occasionally be de- 
scribed. A few facts of this nature, must tend to 
add interest to the reading of the scriptures, and 
to afford a clearer notion of the narratives which 
there present themselves. 

A more important use, however, may be made 
of this subject of oral instruction. Most of the in- 
cidents forming the narratives of scripture are there 
localized by being described in connexion with the 
names of the places where they severally occurred. 
With this fact in view, the teacher may make the 
geography of scripture speak the language of reli- 
gious instruction to his little audience, and thus, 
whilst he fixes their attention on the locality of the 
place whose name may be mentioned, inform their 
minds on subjects of more general interest, and 
make the remembrance of events more easy by 
attaching them to the idea of some place which has* 
been described to them. (See Note H.) 

LANGUAGE OF SCRIPTURE. 

In this point, also, I would not claim for the 
children any more than instruction in a few plain 
principles suitable to their station in life. The 
occurrence of the peculiar language of sacred scrip- 
ture may be made the occasion of correcting any 
particular errors of speech, into which the children 
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are accustomed to fall, or any proyinciaTisms to 
which, from local circumstances, they may be liable. 
These things may be unimportant in themselves, 
but I am at a loss to know why an erroneous mode 
of speech should not be corrected, and I am fully 
persuaded that accuracy in this respect is one of 
the subordinate means of a clearer understanding 
of the verbal intention of the scriptures, or of any 
other book which may fall into the hands of the 
children. 

VIII. The Principal Words which may 

OCCUR IN THE BiBLE. 

The explanation of the principal words of the 
scriptures will be another abundant source of in- 
struction in an Infants* School. This will answer 
a twofold purpose. It will be found to throw much 
light on the intention of scripture itself, and it will 
be a subject of general interest and importance. 
The words occurring in scripture are those which 
are of ordinary use in the business of life, or in 
every other book which may be read. The expla- 
nation of them will thus come immediately into 
effect. It will aid the infants in the acquirement 
of language, whilst it renders the art of reading a 
source of greater amusement and knowledge to 
them. (See Note I.) 
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IX. The Maxims of Common Life, derived 
FEOM Scripture. 

It is within the observation of every person, at 
all acquainted with the general habits of the poor, 
that the conduct of their life is very frequently 
regulated by a few simple maxims. These maxims 
are sometimes of the most depraved and corrupt 
nature, and frequently seem to offer a justifica- 
tion to conduct which is sanctioned by the laws 
neither of God nor of man. The tendency 
to adopt and to be regulated by these maxims is 
manifest. Let us then use it to the best purposes. 
It is the intention of the Bible to fill the mind with 
maxims of a higher wisdom, and by these to guide 
the conduct of mankind in every station and in 
every lawful pursuit. It must be our endeavour to 
form the character, in reference to the most com- 
mon actions of life, after the best model. Let the 
mind then be stored with a few wise maxims of 
common life, derived from any part of the sacred 
writings, but perhaps especially from those of 
Solomon. The selection need not be restricted to 
what is suitable alone to infancy, but extended to 
that, which may fortify the bosom against the 
early emotions of the baser passions, or direct the 
energies in the pursuit of reasonable good, I 
mention, as instances only, the following. 

" A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches." 
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** He that is slow to anger is better than the 

mighty." 

" The soul of the sluggard desireth and hath 

nothing: but the soul of the diligent shall be 

made fat." 

" Treasures of wickedness profit nothing." 
*' He that walketh uprightly walketh surely." 
Maxims of this nature may be explained and 

illustrated in various ways, and while they form 

a subject of suitable instruction for the present, 

will be of use to the instructed through the whole 

of their subsequent life. 



2. THE LIMITS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN AN 
INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

As much has been either implied or said in the 
foregoing part of this chapter on the subject of 
this section, it will not be necessary to detain the 
reader by oflPering many more remarks upon it. 

Generally speaking, then, the teacher should 
limit the subjects of oral instruction to the object 
which he proposes to effect. It is not sufficient 
that the subject is in itself, under some supposable 
circumstances, useful, to justify him in bringing it 
under the notice of the children ; much less are the 
limits of his own knowledge to be the limits of the 
instruction which he proposes to give. A subject 
may be useful in itself, but not useful to them. 
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It may in itself be desirable to be known, but not 
at present desirable that they should know it. 
It may be known to the teacher himself, but serve 
no other purpose but that of displaying his own 
acquirements, or perplexing the infants, in being 
brought before them. It cannot be too frequently 
laid down in a manual of instruction for infants, 
that knowledge is at present to be communicated 
to them, chiefly for the e£Pect which the acquire- 
ment of it is likely to produce on their moral 
feelings. They had better be led in ignorance than 
be puffed up with conceit, or be in any way the 
worse disposed for their knowledge. 

The teacher will find another limit to his oral 
instruction in the actual capabilities of the children 
under his care. To teach words is a most subordi- 
nate part of the object before him, and never, in- 
deed, to be attempted, but with the purpose of early 
explanation. He must propose to teach things, to 
fill the mind with ideas, and to erect his edifice of 
knowledge slowly and intelligently, as the several 
parts and elements of it unfold themselves to the 
comprehension of the instructed. He will discover 
Ivhat they can comprehend by making the attempt. 
He may repeat that attempt under different forms, 
if he find it fail in the manner in which it is first 
made ; but he must always be prepared to lay aside 
a subject of oral instruction, if he find that he has 
been mistaken in thinking it suitable to the capa- 
cities of children. 
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It may be supposed that the foregoing arrange- 
ment of the subjects of instruction is, on the face 
of it^ an instance of transgression of the rule which 
has now been suggested. I would beg, however, 
to remind the reader^ that a manual of the charac- 
ter of that which is now before him, is intended 
for the teacher, and not for the learner ; and that 
especially in reference to oral instruction, which, 
after all, must be chiefly entrusted to himself, 
no system of lessons could, or ought to be de- 
finitely laid down. It is not intended, then, that 
the arrangement should be followed as a system to 
be commenced and completed wit^ every child ad- 
mitted into the establishment. It is rather placed 
before the teacher as a scheme which he may use 
as his own judgment may dictate, selecting what 
he may think suitable to his little audience, and 
wholly or partially omitting the rest. The object 
has been to show^ that a system of instruction, to 
any extent, may be erected, and effectually carried 
forward on the basis of the Bible alone. 

I shall risk the danger of repetition when I add 
here, also, that under each individual topic brought 
forward in the arrangement, a restriction is implied. 
Those several topics are in themselves to be re- 
garded as separate from all the rest, and not as 
forming part of a scheme which is necessarily to be 
pursued throughout. And under each head a ju- 
dicious selection is to be made of those particular, 
subjects which are suitable to the capacities of the 
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children. In this view the arrangement may be 
regarded as of the highest importance in the reli- 
gious education which it is proposed to give in an 
Infante' School. One principle well implanted, 
one precept deeply enforced, one type rightly I 
understood, one prophecy clearly explained, one | 
mimcle stored ap in the recollection, one devo- j 
tional passage delivered over to- the heart, one | 
maxim of life properly understood, may, in their j 
resalte, be of infinite moment in the subsequent I 
formation of the character of the child. i 

Some of the subjects of oral instruction, iuci- 
dental to the principal subjects of the sacred 
volume, such as natural history, trades. Sec. are in 
their nature less nearly connected with the object 
chiefly proposed to the mind of a teacher of an 
Infants' School, nor is it necessary to restrict them 
to that object. Other limits must be sought to 
the use of these subjects in the oral instruction of 
the infants. The discretion of the teacher him- 
self will best suggest those limits. In reference 
to those which do not immediately bear on the 
formation of character, in the instruction of the 
young, it is desirable to confine ourselves to that 
which may be useful in the business of life. Na- 
tural history and trades and other things may be 
taught, chiefly indeed in such a manner as to illus- 
trate those parts of scripture where the mention of 
them incidentally occurs, but subordinately also, 
as the particulars of them are likely to present 
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themselves to the learner in the subsequent course 
of life. But it will be the result of negligence on 
the part of the teacher if, in this part of his instruc- 
tion, as well as all others, he do not keep in view 
the improvement of the moral feelings of his little 
flock, and endeavour to effect a benefit by some 
remote allusion, which the nature of his subject 
does not allow him to attempt by a direct appeal to 
their understanding and to their heart. 

A child has been substantially benefited by the 
discipline of an Infants' School, when, after having 
been prepared for subsequent instruction in the 
Parochial Schools, he leaves it, disposed to make 
religion the chief object of his pursuit in this 
world ; and, in subservience to the glory of God, 
to seek his own present and eternal happiness in 
connexion with the real interests of his fellow- 
creatures ;-^blessed himself, and a blessing to all 
around him. 
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NOTES. 

Note A. 
SCHEME OF UNSTRUCTION. 

It will be obvious to the reader of the preceding 
manual, that the scheme of instruction which is 
offered to his notice on the opposite page contains 
little more than a general outline of the diities to 
be ordinarily performed in an Infants' School. 
In order to make his system complete, the teacher 
must draw up a subsidiary list, for the manage- 
ment of the institution which he superintends. 
The remarks which follow are intended to assitt 

/ 1 in filling up this important part of his arrange 
Its. They will contain an explanation of the 
it At obvious parts of the scheme which is now 
[[fore him, under the heads of, — ^The Ordinary 

asiness of the School, and The Intervals. 

//. THE ORDINARY BUSINESS OF THE SCHOOL. 
Assembling of the School. 

One quarter of an hour is appropriated to the 
isseinbling of the school^ before the regular busi- 
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ness of the day is suffered to commence. It is 
desirable that great exactness should be observed 
on this point; and that, to establish a habit of 
order amongst the childrenv- the doors should be, 
for a time, fastened after that period has expired. 
As they enter, the chiWren- should be directed 
to seat themselves in their places in absolute si- 
lence, that they may be pveparcd for the solemn 
duty with which the occupation of the day is to 
commence. 

Prayer nnd Singing. 

The. duties of the day should, commence, and 
terminate with. prayer. and singing* Both, should 
be introducedr that the greatest privilege of a 
human being, as well as the highest duty which 
he owes to his. Creator, maybe presented «arly 
to the mind^ in thje^ character of choerfukiess- as 
well as solemnity. 

The form of prayer which. is,, in some iastanoea, 
used, is inserted.at the end of the. present volume. 
(See Note K.) - 

The manner, of using this prayer is the fol- 
lowing : — 

One of the oldest boys kneels, in a central 
place, with the prayer aa- a stand befEnperfaim ; and 
at a suitable distance another boy is placed in 
front of another copy of the same prayer, whilst 
the whder^of the: rest cX the sdiod) kneel, with 
their fii^» towards thetwaU,. at. tbetr ^daees^affouad 
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the room. Thie first boy, when all is reduced to 
absolute stillness, and the master who stands by 
his side touches him, or gives him some other 
noiseless sign, begins to read the form, slowly and 
distinctly, sentence by sentence ; and the second 
boy, alone, repeats each sentepce after him. At 
the conclusion, the whole sphool unite with them 
in pronouncing solemnly, and sentence by sen- 
tence, the Lord's Prayer. 

It is desirable that, before the prayer is begun^ 
while the children are all on their knees, the 
teacher should say aloud some suitable text of 
4Mvipture, calculated to fix their attention on the 
duty which they are about to perform. " The 
eyes of the Lord are in every, place/' ** Jesus 
said, suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

When they have risen from their knees, the 
children m^y be directed to sing about two verses 
of some suitable hymn, as part of the devotions of 
the day. Let it be remembered, that the. prayer 
^d the hyq^n are not of the nature of lessons, 
and should not, therefore, be interrupted as they 
proceed, on account of any sUght inaccuracy. If 
any improvement is to be suggested, it Jiad better 
be. made the subject of conversation after the 
school has. assumed the usual form for instruction. 

The prayer and hymn will occupy about five 
minutes of the quarter of an hour which is appro- 
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priated to them ; the other ten minutes may be 
spent in practising the art of singing. A few sim- 
ple Ctines will be the utmost, perhaps, which can be 
taught. The children should learn these well, al- 
%rays beating time with their hands as they sing. 
By this means attention is kept alive, and the whole 
school will soon be brought to perform this lesson 
in exact unison. To lead the school in beating 
time, a child should be placed in the rostrum, 
with the tambourine in his hand. The teacher 
will soon discover that his time-leader must be 
selected, not for his age, but for the accuracy of 
his ear. Not unfrequently some of the youngest 
infants of a school can do this far better than those 
which have been longest under instruction. 

Addition, Sfc, 

When the quarter of an hour has arrived at 
which the tables of numbers are to be recited frbm 
the rostrum, the teacher must direct which table 
is to be used, and in which mode it is to be said 
over. The first, second, or third table, from the 
parts to the whole, or from the whole to the 
parts, from lower to higher numbers, or from 
higher to lower numbers. In order to communi- 
cate his wishes on this subject to the monitors of 
the school, it will be better for him to begin the 
lesson himself, which they will know how to follow, 
without puzzling their minds with the place which 
it holds in the system of instruction. 
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The private list of the teacher should appro^ 
priate to each day a certain mode of reciting the 
tables of numbers, that each may be practised 
twice or three times in the week. 

Spelling. 
The subsidiary list of the teacher must contain 
also an arrangement of lessons in spelling* Those 
which are repeated after a monitor of the school, 
at the rostrum, are various. Some enter into the 
earliest parts of the system of reading, and must 
therefore be frequently said over; whilst others 
are of a more general nature, and will need only 
occasional repetition. The singing of the first syl- 
lables will be mentioned again, hereafter. Parts 
of the monitor's lessons should occur, at least, 
once in every day. The other spelling lessons 
may occupy the other quarter of an hour allotted 
to this part of instruction. Considerable discre- 
tion will be necessary, on the part of the teacher, 
in making the proper arrangements under this 
bead. He will see the propriety of a frequent re- 
petition of the more useful and common words, 
rather than the introduction of those which will 
afford, in the spelling of them, rather a trial of 
skill, than the increase or confirmation of service- 
able knowledge. 

Spelling printed Words, on Tins. 
It has been recommended in the Manual, that 
the tins be divided into different sets, according to 

l6 
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die nuinb^ of dbiMa-in the achod, ^andi the ^iffi- 
oiiky of the words impnated oa them.. It; is dfr- 
sifable that the tray& iu which the ttii8r<ace^ j^raed 
should be numberedv.aad that Ihe ^eacfacc's pri- 
yate list should contaia aa exact account of the 
words ia each tra^. In the lowest daaaes it may, 
ptthapSf be better that the trays shouldbe seldom 
changed ; but^ in the six highest clasaes» if the 
school contaia more than tliatnumber, they, should 
not be used hy the same class more than one . day 
at each time. The trays will thus pass throu^ 
the six highest classes .once in every week. The 
order in which the tmys are to pass through these 
classes, will be arranged, in the. subsidiary list. 

Reading. 

Reading is practised in. the claasrioom,. with 
single classes^ under the care of the mistress. A 
twofold division of lessons^ for this purpose, will 
present itself to the- teacher for insertion in his 
list. The children wiU. read, either to acquire 
the art, or to acquire knowledge by assistance of 
the art. Now it will be b^ter, not to unite these 
tw6 objects in the same lesson*. If tbey^ are to 
learn to read, let. reading be the only object.. If 
they read for intelligence, then let the lesson be 
one which will give them the least trouble in the 
reading. Both of these must, by att means, be 
practised. For the art of sheading, the same lesBon 
should not be used more- than iwicey lest having 
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acquired the general iatention of it, the childrie^ 
should pasa it over^ according to their previous 
knowledge of the. words, without actual reading. 
For explanation, the lesson should be obosen 
which the children, have frequently . read, and 
which they can go through . without difficulty. 
The teacher must keep both these points in view, 
in arranging this part of his subsidiary list. 

Arithmetic. 

The teacher's list must contain an arrangement 
of lesspns on arithmetic ;- but as the acquirement 
of his children, in this art, will at any time be 
small, it must be made to suit the present circum- 
stances of the school. Sometimes, while in the 
cl^ss-room, the class will have to do a sum on the 
silent teacher, sometimes to write figures, and oc- 
casionally to do a sum on slates by themselves. 
AH must be done in order ; but, at the same time, 
in a manner suitable to the actuat state of the chil- 
dren immediately under the care of the teacher. 

Tables. 

The tables indude the tables of numbers for 
farthings, pence, and shillings, as well as those of 
money, 8cc. Whatever it is proposed to teach the 
children on these su^bjects, should be recorded, 
arranged, and appropriated to their suitable times, 
for recital, in the suBsidiary list. The tables of 
number, which are the foundation of the other 
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tables^ should be more frequently repeated. It will 
indeed be sufficient, if the latter, the tables of mo- 
ney, are only occasionally used, as the children will 
soon imbibe the habit of -attaching the idea of the 
one to the other ; that is, for instance, that one four 
is intended to mean the same as one penny, one 
twelve as one shilling, and one twenty as one pound. 

Stories of Scripture, with Pictures, 

Explanatory reading with the aid of pictures is 
here intended. All which is necessary on this 
point, is that when the children have acquired the 
art of reading with sufficient fluency to surmount 
the common difficulties which occur, the arrange- 
ment in the list should be so made as to keep up a 
pleasing variety. It would be extremely desirable 
if a selection of prints should be made containing 
consecutively the principal events of the life of 
our Lord. Under these circumstances a course of 
instruction might be arranged so as to impress the 
minds of the children with these events, in the 
order which they are placed before us in the sa- 
cred volume, and a sufficient time would elapse be- 
fore they came in turn again, to leave room for no- 
velty and interest. 

Conversational Instruction, S^c, in the Gallery. 

The arrangement of this part of the subsidiary 
list, will require the particular attention of the 
teacher. He must have before him all the differ- 
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ent modes and subjects of instruction to be purr 
sued in this division of the system^ and from them 
make that selection which he proposes, to use in 
his school He will find . that different subjects 
are suitable to the different modes of instruction. 
This will be the first part of his arrangement. 
He may then think it right to appropriate a parti- 
cular mode of instruction to each day of the week. 
This will form another part of his scheme. It 
will, perhaps be desirable to leave the selection of 
the subjects, when once arranged under their seve- 
ral modes of instruction, to the day when the par- 
ticular mode is used. It will be obvious that this 
part of the subsidiary list can never be absolutely 
complete. The teacher must always keep it on 
his mind, and add to it as events may arise, or as 
subjects present themselves to him. 

Miscellaneous Subjects, for the Rostrum. 

There are several lessons of an occasional na- 
ture, which cannot be arranged under any distinct 
head, but which may be constructed in some form 
calculated to amuse the children, and properly oc- 
cupy the last quarter of an hour of the morning, 
when they may be supposed to begin to feel weary of 
their occupation. These seem particularly to de- 
naand a place in the list of the teacher, and he may 
constantly add to them whatever he may learn on 
any hand, of a nature at once short, amusing and 
instructive. The following are mentioned as in- 
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staacea only of what is here the subject of allu- 
sioD. The fi?e senses, which the monitor may 
name« at the same time pointing to the organs to 
which they severally belong. The seasons^ with 
the date of their commencements The names of 
the days of the week, and of the months of the 
year. The number of day's in each month. To 
these may be added the names of the boohs of 
Scripture^ and other aubjecta of a more inajtructive 
character. Subjects of a less serious cast, have 
in some instances been put into verse, and may be 
sung» with the beat of the tambourine, by the whole 
school together. Here, however, as in ail other 
parts of the system, every thing must be done in 
order. The teacher's list must appoint each leasan 
to the day of the week in which it is to be re- 
cited. 

Examination in tie GaUeiy. 

The arrangement of this part of his duty will 
cause the teacher as much consideration aa the 
other part of the instruction pursued in the gallery. 
The list should contain an orderly fian of exami* 
nation for every lesson which is taught in the 
large room. When this haf been effected the di& 
ficulty will have been surmounted* All which 
the teacher will then have to do will be to adapt 
Jiis .espkuations and examinations to the lessons 
which the children have been saying over in the 
large room during the day. He must, however. 
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appoint Home da^. of the week to spelliogy and 
others to numbere.' Und^each^ the coarse wbkh 
he will pursue, must have beca previonaly. laid 
down in his own mind. 

Hymns. 

The teacher must regard hymns under two dis*» 
tinct views. In oni^, they are to be learned by 
heart from a monitor at the rostrum, and in the 
other, only recited for the purpose of explanation. 
Under the latter view, hymns have a place assign- 
ed to them in the oral instruction of the school. 
The only arrangement in reference to the rostrum^ 
in the teacher's private list, wiH be the names or 
first lines of those which are to be committed to 
memory. 

Writing, 

Writiag: is one of the occupations of the first 
classes of the school, in the afternoon. The ar« 
rangement to be made on this subject must be ac- 
cording to the actual progress of the children. It 
witt be ^vided under th^ heads of letters and 
figufes,. and. in each acoording to the several divi- 
sion&4>f the.^rt yfh}ck are given in. the, n)wu£^« 

Platting and Working. 

Works of industry are introduced witli the best 
efieot, into an Iafat)ts' School, They c^ffprd a 
very pleasing variety to the cbildrea in the latter 
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part of the day, and form an important part of the 
instruction of those who are in subsequent life to 
obtain their livelihood by manual labour. The at- 
tainment of facility in the practice of works of 
industry is not, moreover, without its effect on the 
moral dispositions of those who learn. It fixes 
attention, encourages the habit of perseverance, 
and rewards labour, beside ofiering many opportu- 
nities to the teacher for advice in cleanliness and 
order. It is hardly to be believed, by persons who 
have not themselves witnessed it, how much pro- 
gress infants may make in the arts which are here 
mentioned, and in others of a similar nature. The 
teacher will perceive, that like other subjects of in- 
struction they are capable of arrangement in her 
subsidiary list. The different steps in working 
and the different sorts of platting may all be mark- 
ed down, and to each a suitable period allowed. 
The progress may be gradual, but with persever- 
ance the success is sure. 

Repetition. 

The disposal of this part of the duty of the 
week is the last to which the teacher must direct 
his attention, as it will depend entirely upon the 
other parts of his scheme. When they are ar- 
ranged, he may then lay his plans for repeating 
on the morning of Saturday, those parts of in- 
struction in which he may think the children least 
perfect It will be desirable to appropriate to each 
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quarter of an hour on Saturday the same lessons as 
those which are learned in it during the week, but to 
arrange the business of the day, so that some of the 
chief parts of the duties of the whole week may be 
gone over again. It will appear, for in^ance, that 
at one quarter of an hour through the week on on^ 
day, the table of numbers is said over as an addi- 
tion table, on the next for subtraction, on the third 
for multiplication, on the fourth for division, and 
on the last for fractions. In the same quarter of 
an hour on Saturday, it would be desirable to ar- 
range the lesson so that one or two lines only of the 
table may be gone through in all these various ways. 
A little care on the part of the teacher will enable 
him to make similar arrangement in reference to 
other parts of the instruction of the school. It 
must be an object of peculiar solicitude to him, not 
to suffer disorder to enter into this division of his 
scheme. If it be not indeed more exactly arranged 
than any^other division of his subsidiary list, the 
appropriation of Saturday morning to repetition 
will be a source of more evil than good in the 
course of his instruction. A little done in order 
is far better than a great deal hastily passed over, 
in confusion and without arrangement. 

Circular Class, 

The circular class is, by no means, a necessary 
part of the system of Infants' Schools. Where, 
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howeTor^ the infant establishment is. conoeeted 
with a pan>chial school, and sufficient time is aI-> 
lowed for this purpose, it is desirable that the 
oldest children should be oocasi(xially drawn up 
in the forms which are in use in the school, to 
which they are afterwards to be removed. When 
so arranged, they may be practised in some of the 
subjects of knowledge which they may have at- 
tained, and have thus communicated to them some 
notions of the mode of instruction on which they 
will subsequently enter. This part of the duties 
of the school need not occupy much space in the 
list of the teacher. 

II. INTERVALS. 
Play> 

For half an hour during the morning, and a si- 
milar period during the afternoon, the children arc 
sent out to play together, in a piece of ground 
allotted to this purpose. The less absolute re- 
straint which is used at this time, the better it 
will be for them. It is possible, however, so 
to direct their amusements as to promote in the 
most efficient manner their exercise and health. 
The teacher may keep in his own possession those 
things v/hich may be suitable for them to play 
with on these occasions, and to preserve novelty 
and feed amusement, according to a plan which 
he has arranged for himself, let the children have 
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the use of them. The master however, shauld. by 
his judicious superintendence, and by occasionally 
taking part with them, be himself the source of 
the most constant variety and amusement. He 
shpuld be never, absent froo^ them when they are 
sent out of the school room to play. 

Intervals during Instruction. 

For some little time after the- first commence- 
meat of an Infants' School, the lessons will occupy 
the whole of the quarters of an hour which are 
severally allotted to them. This will, however, 
soon cease to be the case ; and what once took, the 
whole quarter to go through, will, at last, occupy 
scarcely more than ten minutes. (^ the time. Now 
the intervals which are thus created, the teaches 
will find to be of the utmost importaoce to him ia 
the regulatijEm of his school, and they must occupy 
a suitable place, in the subsidiary list which he 
draws up. 

On seme occaatons he will commaoiid and. pce^ 
serve absoktesile&ce and stillness for this period, 
which will be (me of the best lessons which the 
children, at this age, can learn ; especially in the 
course of a system which necessarily permits, and 
even requires, a certain measure of noisy excite- 
ment. 

On other occasions he may direct them to sing 
the alphabet, or the first or second syllables, of 
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two and thiee letters. These lessons have no other 
place appropriated to them in the scheme of in- 
stmction. 

He may sometimes direct them to sing one of 
their tables, which has been arranged in a me- 
trical form. 

The interval may, on other occasions^ be 
appropriated to counting, in single or double 
numbers. 

Or, to pass over other means of filling up the 
intervals, the teacher may direct them all to look 
at him, and to imitate the movement of his arms 
or person. 

Whatever be the modes in which he proposes to 
fill up the intervals of instruction, they should all 
be recorded in his list, and have their places and 
time allotted to them, as any other lessons which 
are communicated to the school. And further, in 
whatever way it may be determined to make use 
of these intermediate periods, the little lesson 
should be made to leave, at least, one minute ton 
silence, before the commencement of that which is 
to follow. Every regular lesson in an Infants* 
School should commence from a state of absolute 
silence. 
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Note B. 

Parallel of Instruction of any number of Infants 
assembled together, in Reading and Arithmetic, 
in which Writing and the management of Figures 
are considered, tite one as Reading, and the other 
as the Calculation of Numbers, pursued each to 
a manual Art ; and in which are shoum the 
Steps by which Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic, are taught in an Infants* School.* 

READING. 

1 . Clap the hands all together in measured time 
after the master, — the children in their places in 
the large room. 

2. Sing or say the alphabet, to the measured 
clap of the hands, after a monitor in the rostrum, — 
the children repeating all together in their places 
in the large room. 

3. Read letters on the tins, or on the board, — 
the children, taught by monitors chosen from the 
most advanced in the school, in the fold, or in the 
separate classes in the large room. 

4. Sing or spell aloud all together after a mo- 
nitor in the rostrum, to measured time, the first 

* The parallel is to be found in the corresponding clauses 
in this (Reading) and the subsequent section (Arithmetic). 
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easy syllables, Ba, be, — ^the children arranged in 
their places in the large room. 

5. Read the first syllables on the tins, — the 
children taught by the monitors in their separate 
classes in the large room. 

6. Sing or spell aloud the syllables next in 
order of difficulty, of three letters, after a monitor, 
in the same manner as above, — the children in 
their places in the large room. 

7. Read the same syllables on the tins, taught 
by the monitors, — the children in their classes in 
the large room. 

8. Sing or spell aloud syllables of four letters, 
after the monitor, — the children in their places 
in the large room. 

9. Read the san^e syllables on the tins, — the chil- 
dren in their separate classes in the large room. 

10. Sing or spell aloud syllables, whose sound 
differs from the natural combination of the letters, 
after the monitor, — the children in their places, in 
the large room. 

11. Read the same syllables on the tins, — the 
children in their separate classes in the large room. 

~ 12. Spell aloud, after the monitor in the ros- 
trum, the most' useful words,*-the children in 
their places in the large room. 

13. Read the same words on the tins, — the chil- 
dren in the separate classes in the large room. 

14. Spell aloud words selected from the earliest 
reading lessons, — ^the children in their pkces in the 
large room, or the higher classes in the class-room. 
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15. Read sentences, — ^the higher classes in the 
class-room, under the immediate instruction of the 
mistress of the school. 

16. Read written letters on the black board, — 
all the children in the gallery, or the higher classes 
urith the mistress in the class-room. 

17. Write letters, on ruled slates, — ^the older 
children either 'in their separate classes in the 
large room, or immediately under the eye of the 
mistress in the class-room. 

18. Read written words, inscribed by the master 
on the black board, — the older children in the class 
room, or occasionally intermixed with all the other 
children in the gallery. 

19. Write words on slates, — the older children in 
their classes, in the large room, or in the class room. 

20. Write sentences, on slates or in books, from 
copies, — ^the older children in their classes in the 
large room, or in the class room. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Clap the hands all together in measured time, 
after the master, — the children in their places in 
the large room. 

. 2. Count 1, 2, 3, to 100, to the measured clap 
of the hands, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the 
children repeating all together, in their places in 
the large room. 

3. Count the balls on the abacus after the mas- 
ter, — the children assembled in the gallery. 

4. Sing or say the addition table aloud, all 
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together after a monitor in the rostrum, to mea- 
sured time, — the children arranged in their places 
in the large room. 

5. Add with the balls on the abacus, after the 
master, — the children assembled in the gallery. 

6. Sing or say the subtraction table, in the same 
manner, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the chil- 
dren in their places in the large room. 

7. Subtract with the balls on the abacus, after 
the master,— the children assembled in the gallery. 

8. Sing or say the multiplication table, in the 
same manner, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the 
children in their places in the large room. 

9. Multiply with balls on the abacus, after the 
master, — ^the children assembled in the gallery. 

10. Sing or say the division table, in the same 
manner, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the chil- 
dren in their places in the large room. 

11 . Divide with the balls on the abacus, after the 
master, — the children assembled in the gallery. 

12. Sing or say the fraction table after a monitor 
in the rostrum, — the children in their places in the 
large room. 

13. Practice fractions of numbers with the balls 
on the abacus, after the master, — the children 
assembled in the gallery. 

14. Say the various tables aloud after a monitor 
in the rostrum, — the children in their places in the 
large room. 

15. Repeat the tables in various ways, — the 
i^ildren assembled in the gallery. 
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16. Read figures on the arithmetical board, tinder 
the instruction of the master, — the children assem- 
bled in the gallery, or the older children in the 
class room, 

17. Write figures on slates, — the older children 
either in their separate classes in the large room, 
or immediately under 'the eye of the mistress in 
the class room. 

18. Calculate on the arithmetiGal board, or on 
the black board, — ^the mistress forming the figures, 
and directing the calculation, — the Men children 
assembled in the class room. 

19. Write numbers on slates at the dictation of 
the mistress, — the older children in the class room. 

20. Arithmetic on slates, — ^the older children in 
the class room. 



M 
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those which are impTessed on the tins. They aie 
learned, by constant repetition after a monitoor in 
the rostram, by all the school arranged in their 
places around die lai^ room, and, like the other 
lessons, may sometimes be the subject of exa* 
mination when the children are assembled in the 
gaUery. 

3. SPELLING LESSONS. 

These also are learned by the children in their 
places in the large room, after a monitor in the 
rostrum; but some of tliem are suitable only for 
examination when the children are assembled in 
the gallery. (See Note I.) 

4. READING LESSCO^S. 

These lessons are selected chiefly fromthe Scrip- 
tures. They are used only in the class room, whm 
the master or mistress instructs the separate 
classes in reading. 

5. TABLES. 

These are used by the monitor in the rostrum, 
from whom all the children learn, by reciting them 
after him aloud, in their several classes in the 
large room. 

6. THE ABACUS. 

This is a square frame, divided by ten strong 
wires, each of which passes through teo painted 
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wooden balls, easily moveable from one end to the 
other. It is used chiefly to explain to the children, 
when assembled all together in the gallery, or in 
separate classes in the class room, the combina- 
tions of number which they have previously learn- 
ed from a vMmitor in the rostrum, in their places in 
the large room. 

r. TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE. 

These are printed in very largt characters, and 
are generally suspended on the walls of the large 
room 'j but are frequently the subject of conversa- 
tional instruction when the children are assembled 
in the gallery. 

8. SCRIPTURE PICTURES. 

These are used chiefly by the master or mis- 
tress^ in the class room, but are not unfrequently 
the subjects of religious instruction, when the chil- 
dren are assembled in the gallery. 

9. PICTURES OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

llie subjects of the^e pictures are selected prin- 
cipally from the animals whose names occur in the 
Bible, or which are frequently met with in com- 
mon life. They are used in a similar manner with 
the Scripture pictures. 
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10. PICTURES OF TRADES. 

These pictures refer to the most ordinary trades, 
and are used as the foregoing. 

N.B. As only one of the above articles can be 
in use on the silent teacher, at the same time, in 
order properly to dispose of them, a suflKcient 
number of nails are fixed on the walls of the large 
room, in pairs, nine inches apart, on which they 
are ordinarily suspended. 



IL The Tins. 

The Tins are small pieces of tin about two 
inches in width, and of different lengths, on which 
the words of the monitor's spelling lessons are very 
legibly impressed. They are used by the children 
in their several classes in the large room. They 
are sorted according to their proportionate difficulty, 
and are occasionally changed from one class to 
another, so as, within a certain period, to pass 
through the whole school. The older children, as 
monitors, instruct the younger, who are supposed 
to have learned accurately, by the ear, to spell the 
words before they are thus presented to them on the 
tins. The effort of reading them is then extremely 
easy, and is found to be a sufficient introduction to- 
general reading, in the class room. 
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III. Slates. 

A few slates only are used by the older chil- 
dren^ because in Infants' Schools the arts of writ- 
ing, and of the management of figures in arithme- 
tie* are among the last things in which the chil- 
dren are instructed^ and they seldom remain long 
enough in the school to make much progress in 
them. 



IV, Books. 

It is desirable that the master should be pos- 
sessed of a few suitable books from which he may 
derive instruction for the children^ or parts of 
which he may aid them in committing to memory. 
The age and capacity of the children will, of course, 
be his guide in selecting the subjects which he 
may bring before them. In some he may instruct 
all his UtUe flocks whilst others he will find to be 
suitable to only a very few of so tender an age. 

The Bible. — WatU* Hymns for Children, — Mrs. 
Gilbert s Hymns for Infants* Schools. — Scripture 
Emblems.— The Book of Trades.r^Tables, Na-^ 
tural History, Description of Trades, and other 
useful subjects, in verse. — Tunes for Infants' 
Schools^ S^c. S^c • 
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V. Articles for Works of Industry. 

An hour or two in the afternoon may, with pro- 
priety and success^ be appropriated to works of 
industry, for which the following are requisite. 

♦ Straw. 

With which the children plait their own hats or 
bonnets, and other articles of straw work. 

Worsted. 
With which they are taught to knit stockings 
and other things. 

Articles of Needle Work. 
For all such purposes as may be suitable to the 
little girls. 



VL Instruxbnts for Exercisx and 
Amusemjsnt. 

The Play Ground shoultl be furnished with the 
usual means of exereise for children, among which 
the following may be mentioned. 

The Suspension Swing. — A long Rope. — Balls. — 
Skipping Ropes. — Hoops. 
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VII. Articles desirable for the Pre- 
servation OF Order, or the Awaken- 
ing OF Attention. 

A common Time Piece. — A Bell. — A Tambourine* 

N. B. Seyeral of the above articles appear to be 
expensive^ but it ahould be home iu mind» that 
wben onoe the iKshool has been supplied with 
them^ unlike the articles in general use in other 
schools, the want of them is not likely to recur. 

All articles necessary for condactingan Infants' 
Scbool, may be had at Mr. Snter's, No. 19, Cheap- 
side. 
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Note D. 



Syllables of Two Letters, to be sung by the Infant 
Children, 



ba be bi 


bo bu by 


ab eb 


ib 


ob 


ub yb 


ea ce ci 


CO 


cu cy 


ac ec 


ic 


oc 


uc yc 


da de di 


do 


du dy 


ad ed 


id 


od 


ud yd 


fa fe fi 


fo 


fu fy 


af ef 


if 


of 


uf yf 


ha he hi 


go 
bo 


gtt gy 
ha hy 


ag eg 
ah eh 


ig 
ih 


og 
oh 


»gyg 

uh yh 


ja je ji 
ka ke ki 


jo 
ko 


j" jy 

ku ky 


aj ej 
ak ek 


ik 


oj 
ok 


Hi yj 

uk yk 


la le li 


lo 


lu ly . 


al el 


il 


ol 


ul yl 


ma me mi 


mo 


mu my 


am em 


im 


om 


umym 


na ne ni 


no 


nu ny 


an en 


in 


on 


un yn 


pa pe pi 


po 


pu py 


ap ep 


ip 


op 


up yp 


ra re ri 


ro 


ru ry 


ar er 


ir 


or 


ur yr 


sa se si 


so 


su sy 


as es 


is 


OS 


us ys 


la te ti 


to 


tu ty 


at et 


it 


ot 


ut yt 


va ve vi 


vo 


vu vy 


av ev 


iv 


ov 


uv yy 


wa we wi 


wo 


wu wy 


ax ex 


ix 


ox 


ux yx 


xa xe xi 


xo 


xu xy 


az ez 


iz 


oz 


uz yz 


ya ye yi 


yo 


y« yy 










za ze zi 


zo 


zu zy 
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Note E. 



Syllables of Three Letters, to be sung by the In- 
fant Children. 



bab 


beb 


bib 


bob 


bub 


byb 


bac 


bee 


bic 


boc 


buc 


bye 


bad 


bed 


bid 


bod 


bud 


byd 


baf 


bef 


bif 


bof 


buf 


byf 


bag 


beg 


big 


bog 


bug 


*>yg 


baj 


bej 


by 


boj 


buj 


byj 


bak 


bek 


bik 


bok 


buk 


byk 


bal 


bel 


bil 


bol 


bul 


byl 


bam 


bem 


bim 


bom 


bum 


bym 


ban 


ben 


bin 


bon 


bun 


byn 


bap 


bep 


bip 


bop 


bup 


byp 


bar 


ber 


bir 


bor 


bur 


byr 


bas 


bes 


bis 


bos 


bas 


bys 


bat 


bet 


bit 


bot 


but 


byt 


bav 


ber 


biv 


bov 


buv 


byv 


bax 


bex 


bix 


box 


bux 


byx 


baz 


bez 


biz 


boz 


buz 


byz 



I 

•a 

9 

2 






1 1 

s g 

II 

8 S 



§ 
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mil 



tilt 

1111 

in? 

HIS 
131^ 
titt 
illU 
lill 
till 



asisisi^ 



& S 3 

>k >k >k 






38lS*jS2| 



§ a § 9 a. 

s fi a I 
Ifs ii 

if HI 
isiil 



aSS 



> M N 

! ! ; 



Wi 



%is 
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S3 3 

I3§ 

5 8 8 



^ 






iiisimliiiiiiii 



3d3 



abe 


ebe 


ibe 


obe 


ube 


ybe 


ace 


ece 


ice 


oce 


uce 


ycc 


ade 


ede 


ide 


ode 


ude 


yde 


afe 


efe 


ife 


ofe 


ufe 


yfe 


age 


ege 


ige 


oge 


uge 


yge 


aje 


eje 


ije 


oje 


uje 


yje 


ak« 


eke 


ike 


oke 


uke . 


yke 


ale 


ele 


ile 


ole 


ule 


yle 


ame 


em^ 


ime 


ome 


ume 


yme 


ane 


ene 


ine 


one 


une 


yne 


ape 


epe 


ipe 


ope 


upe 


ype 


are 


ere 


ire 


ore 


ure 


yre 


ase 


ese 


ise 


ose 


use 


yse 


ate 


ete 


ite 


ote 


ute 


yte- 


avQ 


eve 


ive 


ove 


uve 


yve 


axe 


exe 


ixe 


oxe 


uxe 


yxe 


aze 


eze 

ble 


ize 


oze 


uze 
blu 


yze 


bla 


bli 


bio 


bly 


bma 


bme 


bmi 


bmo 


bmu 


bmy 


bna 


bne 


bni 


bno 


bnu 


bny 


bra 


bre 


bri 


bro 


bru 


biy 



In the satm manner each of the tmbsequent 
eolttmns may be followed out through all the several 
Toweb. 

cla dift fla fia "kla mla lAa pla ala tia Via xla sla 

cma dma fraa gma kma vma wtnn, pma ma tma wa xma sma 

cna dna fna gna kna mna ina pna ma tna vaa xna zna 

era dra fra gra kra mra nra pra sra tra vra xra zra 
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together after a monitor in the rostrum, to mea- 
sured time, — the children arranged in their places 
in the large room. 

5. Add with the balls on the abacus, after the 
master, — the children assembled in the gallery. 

6. Sing or say the subtraction table, in the same 
manner, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the chil- 
dren in their places in the large room. 

?• Subtract with the balls on the abacus, after 
the master, — the children assembled in the gallery. 

8. Sing or say the multiplication table, in the 
same manner, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the 
children in their places in the large room. 

9. Multiply with balls on the abacus, after the 
master, — ^the children assembled in the gallery. 

10. Sing or say the division table, in the same 
manner, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the chil- 
dren in their places in the large room. 

11. Divide with the balls on the abacus, after the 
master, — the children assembled in the gallery. 

12. Sing or say the fraction table after a monitor 
in the rostrum, — the children in their places in the 
large room. 

13. Practice fractions of numbers with the balls 
on the abacus, after the master, — the children 
assembled in the gallery. 

14. Say the various tables aloud after a monitor 
in the rostrum, — the children in their places in the 
large room. 

15. Repeat the tables in various ways, — the 
children assembled in the gallery. 
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16. Read figures on the arithmetical boards tinder 
the instruction of the master, — the children assem- 
bled in the gaU^y, or the older children in the 
class room. 

17. Write figures on slates, — ^the older children 
either in their separate classes in the large room, 
or immediately under 'the eye of the mistress in 
the class room. 

18. Calculate on the arithmetical board, or on 
the black board, — ^the mistress forming the figures, 
and directing the calculation, — the older children 
assembled in the class room. 

19. Write numbers on slates at the dictation of 
ihe mistress, — ^the older children in the class room. 

20. Arithmetic on slates, — ^the (rfder children in 
tiie class room. 



M 
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THE MONITOR'S SPELLING LESSON, 
No. 3. 



dis 


an-cy 


a-ti-ous 


a^bly 


mis 


en-cy 


^ i-ci-ous 


i-bly 


coun-ter 


ing 


Otis 


a-bi-Ii-ty 


en-ter 


yiDg 


e-6u8 


i-bi-Ii-t^ 


in-ter 


trans 


1X)U8 


ful 


in-tro 


con-tra 


si-o-na-ry 


less 


sa-tis 


si-on 


ti-o-na-ry 


nance 


dr-cum 
8u-per 


ti-on 
a-ti-on 




nence 
nant 


con-tri 




i-ti-on 


con-tro 


nen-cy 




ance 


ment 


a*ble 


ness 


ence 


i-ous 


i-ble • 


ship 


ant 


sci-ous 


o-ble 


ward 


ent 


ti-0U8 
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Note G. 



Names of Persons whose History is connected with 
some striking Narrative in Scripture, or whose 
Character is there placed before us, for our imita- 
tion or avoidance. 



Aaron 


Ahaz 


Barabbas 


Cornelius 


Abednego 


Ahaziah 


Barak 


Cyrenius 


Abel 


Ahijah 


Barnabas 


Cyrus 


Abiathar 


Ahithophel 


Bartholomew 


Abihtt 


Alexander 


Bartimeus 


Dagon 


Abimelech 


Amos 


Baruch 


Damaris 


Abinadab 


Ananias 


Barzillai 


Dan 


Abiram 


Andrew 


Beelzebub 


Daniel 


Abialiai 


Anna 


Belshazzar 


Darius 


Abner 


Annas 


Benjamin 


David 


Abraham 


ApoUos 


Bernice 


Deborah 


Absalom 


Aquila 


Boanerges 


Demas 


Achan 


Arcbelaas 


Boiz 


Demetrius 


Adam 


Artaxeixes 




Diana 


Adrammdech Asa 


Caiaphas 


Didymus 


Agabus 


Asaph 


Cain 


Dionysiuft 


Agag 


Asher 


Caleb 


Diotrephes 


Aga 


Augustus 


Candace 






Agrippa 




Cephas 


'Rhenezer 




AJfc^\»Mv»»i^l 


Agur 


.Baal 


Cesar 


Eleazar 


Ahab 


.Balaam 


Christ 


Eli 


Abasuerus 


Balak 


Cleophas 


Eliakim 
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Eliezer 


Hagar 


Jesse 


Levi 


Elijah 


Haggai 


Jesus 


-Lot 


Eliphaz 


Ham 


Jethro 


Luke 


Elisabeth 


Haman 


Jezebel 


Lydia 


Elisha 
Eikanah 


Hannah 
Hazael 


Joab. 
Joash 




Malchus 


Elymas 


Herod 


Job 


Manasseh 


Enoch 


Herodias 


Joel 


Manoah 


Epaphras 


Hezekiah 


John 


Mark 


Epaphroditas Hophni 


Jonah 


Martha 


Ephraim 


Hoshea 


Jonathan Mary 


Esau 


Hymeneus 


Joseph 


Matthew 


Eathpr * 




TfkafkQ 


I^p1chi7pdpf»k 


Eve 


Jacob 


Josiah 


Mephibosheth 


Eutychus 


Jael 


Isaac 


Meshach 


Ezekiel 


Jairus 


Isaiah 


Messiah 


Ezra 


Jambres 


Ishmael 


Methuselah 




ToniAO 


TerApl 


iyii/»oioVfe 


Felix 


Japhet 


Issachar Michael 


Festos 


Jason 


Judah 


Mordecai 




Irhabnd 


TiiHfts 


IVfnaPA 


CvaViripl 


Jedidiah 


Jupiter 


XtXVoCB 


va aui iCi 




Gad 


Jehoiakim 


Justus 


Naaman 


Oaius 


Jehoram 




Nabal 


GalUo 


Jehoshaphat Kish 


Naboth 


Gamaliel 


Jehovah 


Korah 


Naomi 


Gehazi 


Jehu 




Naphthali 


Gemariah 


Jephthah 


Laban 


Nathan 


Gideon ~ 


Jeremiah 


Lazarus 


Nathanael 


Goliath 


Jeroboam 


Leah 


Nebuchadneziar 
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Nehemiah 
Nicodemus 
Nimrod 
Noah 

Obadiah 

Onesimus 

Onesiphorus 

Paul 

Peter 

Pharaoh 



Philip 
Pilate 
Potiphar 

Rabshakeh 

Rachel 

Rebekah 

Rehoboam 

Reuben 

Ruth 



Samson 



Samuel 

Sarah 

Sennacherib 

Shadrach 

Shem 

Silas 

Simeon 

Sisera 

Solomon 

Sosthenes 

Stephen 



Tabitha 
Thomas 
Timothy 
Titus 

Vashti 

Zaccheus 

Zechariah 

Zadok 

Zebedee 

Zipporah 
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Note IL 



The Names of "Places^ Mountains, Rivers, S^c, §c. 
mentioned in Scripture, in connexion with the 
History of some remarkable Person or Event. 



Abana 


Atad 


Cannel 


Ekron 


Abib 


Athens 


Cedron 


Engedi 


Achaia 




Cenchrea 


Enon 


Adat 


Babel 


Cesarea 


Ephesus 


Adramytium 


Babylon 


Chaldea ' 


Ethiopia 


AduUam 


Baca 


Cherith 


Euphrates 


Ai 
Ajalon 


Beersheba 
Berea 


Chorazin 
Cilicia 




Gabbatha 


Amaiek 


Bethabara 


Colosse 


Gadara 


Ammon 


Bethany 


Corinth 


Galatia 


Anak 


Bethel 


Crete 


Galilee 


Antiocb 


Bethesda 


Cyprus 


Gath 


Arabia 


Bethlehem 


Cyrene 


Gaza 


Ararat 


Bethphage 




Gerar 


Araunah 


Bethsaida 


Damascus 


G^rizim 


Areopagus 


Bithynia 


Decapolis 


Gethsemane 


Arimathea 


Bochim 




GiliPah 


Pldpn 


VJIUCaU. 

GihATkn 


XXOUUUU 

Asia 


Calvary 


XI4UCU 

Ebal 


Gilboa 


Askelon 


Cana 


Edom 


Gilead 


Assyria 


Canaan 


Egypt 


Gilgal 
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Golgotha 


Lakish 


Peduel 


Sinai 


Gomorrah 


Laodicea 


Perga 


Smyrna 


Goshen 


Lebanon 


Pergamos 


Sodom 


Grecia 


Lybia 


Persia 


Spain 




Lycaonia 
Lydda 


Phenice 
Philippi 


Succoth 
Syria 


Hermon 


Heshbon 


Lystra 


Philistia 


Syrophenicia 


Hnrph 




Pisgah 




xivncu 






Huz 


Macedonia 


Pisidia 


Taberah 




Macphela 




Tabor 




jfa)bok 


Mahanaim 


Rabbah 


Tarshish 


Jabesh 


Mamre 


Rumah 


Tarsus 


iconium 


Media 


RamothGileadThessalonica 


Idumea 


Moab 


Rome 


Thyatira 


Jericho 
Jerusalem 






TiKprinQ 


Nazareth 


Salem 


Tyre 


Ulyrium 
Joppa 


Nineveh 


fiomarin 




Sardis 


7^1iii1nti 




£j\^tJ\AHXU 


Jordan 


Ophra 


Sharon 


Zidon 


Italy 




Sheba 


Zion 


Judah 


Padan-aram Shiloh 


Zoar 


Judea 


Patmos 


Sin 
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Note I. 

The following are the principal Words which oc- 
cur in the Sacred Volume ; all of which may 
be explained, some present Subjects for Oral In- 
struction, and many suggest Objects which may 
be placed before the Children, when under the 
instruction of the Teacher. The whole may be 
divided into suitable Spelling Lessons* 



Acre 


arch 


bank 


beard 


adamant 


ark 


banner 


bed 


adder 


armour 


banquet 


bee 


agate 


arrow 


barbarian 


beetle 


ague 


artillery 


barbed 


beeves 


almond 


ash 


barber 


behemoth 


almug 


asp 


bark 


bell 


aloes 


assay 


barley 


bellows 


altar 


ass 


barn 


bench 


amethyst 


awl 


barrel 


berry 


anchor. 


axe 


basket 


beryl 


ancle 


axle ~ 


bason 


bier 


angel 




bath 


hill 




UUi 


ant 


Backbiter 


bat 


billow 


anvil 


backslider 


battering-ram bird 


apparel 


badger 


bay-tree 


bishop 


apple 


baker 


beacon 


bittern 


apron 


ball 


bean 


blade 


archer 


balm 


bear 


blain 



* Many of the words which occur in the foregoing lessons 
are here omitted. 
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blast 


bread 


calkers 


chain 


blood 


breast-plate camel 


chalcedony 


bloom 


brick 


camelion 


chalk 


blossom 


bride 


camp 


chamber 


blue 


broil 


camphor 


chamberlain 


boar 


brood 


candle 


chamois 


boast 


brook 


cane 


champion 


bout 


brow 


canker-worm chancellor 


boil 


brown 


captain 


channel 


boisterous 


' bucket 


captive ^ 


chapiter 


bold 


buckler 


carbuncle 


chapman 


boUed 


bud 


carcase 


chapel 


bolster 


buUd 


carpenter 


charger 


bondman 


bull 


carriage 


chariot 


bone 


bulrush 


cart 


charity 


bonnet 


bulwark 


carve 


charmer 


book 


burnish 


casement 


chant 


booth 


bush 


cassia 


chatter 


bore 


bushel 


castle 


chaw 


boss 


btisybody 


caterpillar 


cheek 


bottle 


butler 


cattle 


cheese 


bough 


butter 


caul . 


cherub 


bountiful 


buy 


causeway 


chesnut 


bow 




cave 
cedar 


chest 
chimney 


bowl 


Cabin 


box 


cage 


cellar 


choler 


box-tree 


cake 


censer 


Christ 


bracelet 


calamus 


centurion 


chrysolite 


branch 


caldron 


chafe 


chrysoprasus 


brass 


calf 


.chaff 


churl 
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churn 


complain 


courage 


curse 


cided 


conceal 


court 


curtain 


cinnamoa 


conduit 


courteous 


cymbal 


circle 


congeal 


cousin 


cypress 


ctrcnmspect conscience 


cow 






cistern 


constellation craft 


Dagger 


city 


contend 


craftsman 


dale 


clamoroos 


content 


crag 


dam 


claw 


contrite 


crane 


dance 


clay 


convert 


create 


darkness 


clean 


coney 


creditor 


dart 


cleave 


coping 


creek 


date 


clift 


copper 


crow 


daughter 


climb 


coppersmith crib 


day 


cloke 


coral 


crimson 


deacon 


closet 


corban 


cripple 


dead 


cloth 


cord 


cross 


debt 


cloud 


coriander 


crouch 


deceit 


^^cloven 


cormorant 


crown 


deck 


cluster 


corn 


cruel 


decree 


coal 


comet 


crumb 


dedicate 


coast 


corrupt 


cruse 


deep 


coat 


.cote 


crystal 


defile 


cockle 


cottage 


cubit 


delight 


cockatrice 


couch 


cuckoo 


deliver 


cock 


covenant 


cucumber 


den 


coffer 


covet 


cumber 


depart 


coflSin 


coulter 


cummin 


deride 


colony 


council 


cup 


desert 


colt 


count 


curdle 


destroy 
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devil 


drought 


eloquent 


fan 


dew 


dread 


embalm 


farthing 


diadem 


dream 


embroider 


fast 


dial 


dregs 


emerald 


father 


diamond 


dresser 


Emmanuel 


favour 


dye 


drink 


enemy 


fear 


dig 


dromedary 


engine 


feast 


dan 


dross 


engraver 


feather 


dire 


drove 


ensign 


feeble 


disciple 


drought 


envy 


feet 


disease 


drunkard 


ephah 


feign 


dish 


duke 


ephod 


fen 


disobediencedulcimer 


epistle 


ferret 


dispute 


dumb 


eternity- 


ferry 


distaff 


dungeon 


evangelist 


fetter 


distil 


dust 


evil 


fever 


ditch 


duty 


ewe 


field 


divine 


dwarf 


example 


fierce 


i\nofi\t' 




exile 


fiery 


\ji\j\jVKn 




doctrine 


eagle 


exorcist 


fig 


dog 


ear 


eye 


fight 


HATYkiniAn 


AArfh 




filth 


UVUlllilUll 

door 


CcUtll 

earthquake 


fables 


AAlbAX 

fin 


doubt 


east 


face 


fine 


dove 


echo 


fade 


finger 


dough 


«gg 


faith 


fir 


dowry 


eight 


false 


fire 


dray 


elder 


fane 


firkin 


dragon 


elephant 


familiar 


first 


dram 


eleven 


famine 


fish 



N 
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fisherman 


footstool 


fuel 


glede 


flag 


forbear 


fulfil 


glory 


flagon 


force 


furbish 


glutton 


flake 


forehead 


fury 


gnash 


flame 


foreigner 


furlong 


gnat 


flank 


foreknow 


furnace 


goblet 


flat 


forest 


furrow 


God 


flatter 


forge 




gold 


AlOrbl^l 




flax 


forgive 


Grain 


good 


flay 


fork 


gainsay 


gophir wood 


flea 


fort 


gall 


gore 


flesh 


foundation 


gallery 


gorgeous 


flint 


fowl 


gallows 


gospel 


flit 


fowler 


gangrene 


govern 


flock 


fox 


garden 


gourd 


flood 


frame 


garrison 


grace 


floor 


frankincensegarland 


graft 


float 


fraud 


garlick 


grain 


flour 


fray 


garment 


grape 


flower 


fickle 


gamer 


grass 


flute 


free 


garnish 


grashopper 


fly 


friend 


gate 


grave 


foal 


fringe 


genealogy 


gravel 


foam 


frog 


gentile 


graven 


fodder 


frontiers 


. giant 


gravity 


foe 


frontlet 


gier eagle 


grave 


fold 


frost 


girdle 


great 


food 


Iroward 


glad 


greaves 


fool 


fruit 


glass 


greedy 


foot 


fry 


glean 


Greek 
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green 


hart 


herd 


host 


grief 


harvest 


heresy 


hough 


grind 


hatch 


herodians 


hour 


grin 


hat 


heron 


house 


grope 


haughty 


hew 


howl 


grove 


haunt 


high 


huge 


ground 


haven 


hill 


humble 


grudge 


hawk 


him 


hunger 


guard 


hay 


hind 


hunt 


guest 


hazel 


hinge 


hurl 


guide 


head 


hip 


husband 


guilt 


heal 


hire 


husk 


gulph 


hear 


hiss 


hymn 


gutter 


heart 


hoary 


hypocrisy 




heath 


hoist 


hysop 




Habergeon 
haft 


npaf Kpn 


holy 
Holy Ghos 




heaven 


t Jacinth 


hail 


hedge 


home 


jailer 


hair 


heel 


Homer 


jangle 


hale 


heifer 


honest 


jasper 


hallow . 


height 


honey 


javelin 


hammer 


heir 


hood 


jaw 


hand 


hell 


hoof 


ice 


hang 


helm 


hook 


idle 


happy 


helmet 


horn 


idol 


hard 


helve 


hornet 


jealous 


hare 


hemlock 


horror 


jest 


harness 


hen 


hoste 


jewel 


harp 


herald 


hosanna 


isle 


harrow 


herb 


hose 


illuminate 
n2 
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image 


jostle 


language 


line 


immortal 
immutable 




lap 
latchet 


linen 
lintel 


Kerchief 


impute 


kernel 


lattice 


lion 


incense 


ketUe * 


laver 


lip 


incorruptiblekey 


law 


liquor 


indite 


kick 


lawyer 


litter 


infant 


kid 


lead 


lizard 


infidel 


kidney 


leaf 


loaf 


ingraft 


kin 


lean 


lock 


inhabit 


kine 


leap 


locust 


iniquity 


king 


learn 


log 


ink 


kid 


leaven 


loins 


inn 


knead 


ledge 


longsuffering 


innocent 


knee 


leek 


loop 


inquisition 


knife 


lees 


lop 


insurrection knit 


ley 


lord 


intercede 


knop 


lentiles 


lot 


interpret 




leopard 


Infh 




IvLll 


invade 


Labour 


leper 


love 


invisible 


lade 


letter 


lucre 


joint 


lady 


leviathan 


lukewarm 


journey 


lake 


levite 


lunatic 


• 


lamb 


lie 




joy 




iron 


lame 


life 


Magician 


judge 


lamp 


light 


mail 


judgment 


lance 


lign-aloes 


main 


juice 


lancet 


ligure 


malice 


juniper 


land 


lily 


man 


just 


lane 


lime 


mandrake 
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manger 


merry 


mortgage 


necromancer 


manna 


message 


mote 


needle 


mansion 


mete 


moth 


neighbour 


manslayer 


midnight 


mother 


neigh 


mantle 


mile 


mount 


nephew 


marble 


milk 


mourn 


nest 


marry 


mill 


mouth 


net 


marsh 


millet 


mow 


nettle 


mart 


millstone 


muflSer 


news 


martyr 


mind 


mulberry 


night 


mason 


mine 


mule 


nitre 


mast 


minister 


munition 


noon 


master 


mint 


murder 


north 


mate 


miracle 


murrain 


nose 


mattock 


mire 


music 


nurse 


maw 


mist 


mustard 


nut 


meadow 
meal 


mistress 
mite 


mutter 
' muzzle 




Oak 


measure 


mitre 


myrrh 


oar 


meat 


mock 


myrtle 


oath 


mediator 


molt 




obedience 


medicine 


money 


Nail 


oblation 


meek 


monster 


name 


obstinate 


meet 


month 


napkin 


odd 


melody 


morning 


nard 


odious 


melon 


morrow 


nation 


offence 


melt 


morsel 


nave 


offering 


member 


mortal 


navy 


office 


merchant 


morter 


nazarite* 


oil 


ipercy 


mortar 


neck 


old 
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dive 

olivet 

onions 

onycha 

onyx 

oracle 

orchard 

ordain 

organ 



pannag 

paper 

pap 

parable 

paradise 

parcel 

parch 

pardon 

pare 



ornament parent 
orphan parlour 



osprey 

ostrich 

ouch 

oven 

overseer 

outer 

owl 

ox 

paddle 

pain 

paint 

palace 

pale 

>ali» 



partial 

passion 

pastor 

pasture 

pate 

path 

patience 

patriarch 

pattern 

pavement 

pavilion 

paw 

pay 

peace 
peacock 



j^^i^aer, worm pearl 
^^isy peel 

^^^.xi pelican 

^^r^& pen 



pence 

pentecost 

penury 

people 

perfect 

perfume 

pestilence 

pestle 

pharisee 

philosopher 

phylactery 

physician 

picture 

pigeon 

pile 

pilgricn 

pillar 

pillow 

pilot 

pine 

pin 

pinnacle 

pipe 

pit 

pitch 

pitcher 

pity 

plague 

plain 

plaister 



plait 

plank 

plant 

plate 

play 



pledge 

plot 

plough 

plumb-line 

plummet 

poison 

pole 

poU 

pollute 

pomegranate 

pommel 

pomp 

pond 

ponder 

pool 

poor 

poplar 

porch 

,porter 

portion 

port 

pot 

potsherd 

potter 
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powder 


publican 


rampart 


revile 


power 


puff 


ransom 


reward 


praise 


pulpit 


rash 


rib 


prayer 


punishment raven 


ribband 


preach 


purim 


ravine 


rich 


precious 


purple 


read 


riddle 


prepare 


purse 


realm 


ride 


president 




reap 


ridge 




press 


Quail 


reason 


right 


prey 


quarrel 


rebel 


righteous 


price 


quarter 


reckon 


ring 


pride 


queen 


reconcile 


rinse 


priest 


quench 


red 


riot 


prince 


quick 


redeem 


rip 


print 


quiet 


reed 


ripe 


prison 


quiver 


reel 


rise 


prize 




reform 


ritp 




tll>C 


profane 


Rabbi 


refuge 


river 


promise 


rabboni 


resign 


road 


prophecy 


raca 


reign 


roar 


propitiation 


i race 


reins 


roast 


proselyte 


rage 


remnant 


rob 


provender 


rags 


renew 


robe 


proverb 


rail 


rent 


rock 


providence 


raiment 


repent 


rod 


provision 


rain 


reprobate 


roe 


provoke 


rainbow 


rescue 


roof 


prudence 


raise 


rest 


room 


prune 


raisin 


reveal 


root 


psalm 


ram 


revenge 


rose 
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rosin 


Samaritan 


scrip 


shambles 


rot 


sanctify 


scripture 


shame 


rough 


sanctuary 


scroll 


shave 


rouse 


sandal 


scum 


sheaf 


row ' 


sap 


scurvy 


shear 


royal 


sapphire 


sea 


sheath 


ruby 


sardine 


seal 


shed 


ruddy 


sardius 


seam 


sheep 


rug 


sardonyx 


sear 


sheet 


ruin 


satan . 


seasop 


shekel 


rule 


satyr 


sect 


shepherd 


rump 


save 


sedition 


sherd 


rush 


saviour 


seed 


shew-bread 


rust 


savour 


seek 


shield 


rye 


saw 


seer 


shiggaion 




scaffold 
scales 


seethe 
selah 


ship 
shipwreck 


Sabbaoth 


sabbath 


scalp 


selvedge 


shiUah-tree 


sack 


scandal 


senate 


shittim wood 


sackbut 


scarlet 


sense 


shivers 


sackcloth 


scent 


sentence 


shoe 


sacrifice 


sceptre 


sepulchre 


shoot 


sad 


schism 


seraphim 


shore 


saddle 


school 


sergeant 


shovel 


Sadducee 


science 


serpent 


shoulder 


saffron 


scoff 


servant 


shower 


sail 


scorn 


seven 


shred 


saint 


scorpion 


sew 


screeclM>wl 


salt 


scourge 


shade 


shrine 


salvation 


scribe 


shaft 


shroud 
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shrub 


smoke 


space 


spout 


shuttle 


snail 


span 


spue 


sick 


snare 


spangle 


spun 


sickle 


snort 


spare 


spunge 


siege 


snout 


spark 


spy 


sieve 


snow 


sparrow 


square 


sigh 


snuff 


speak 


stable 


sion 


sober 


spear 


stack 


sign 


socket 


special 


stacte 


signet 


soil 


speckle 


staff 


silent 


sojourn 


spectacle 


stagger 


silk 


soak 


speed 


stain 


silver 


solace 


spend 


stair 


similitude 


soldier 


spice 


stake 


sin 


sole 


spider 


stalk 


sinew 


solemn 


spikenard 


stall 


sing 


solitary 


spell 


stammer 


sirname 


son 


spin 


stamp 


sister 


soothsayer 


spirit 


stanch 


skin 


sop 


spit 


stand 


skirt ' 


soap 


spite 


standard 


skull 


sorcerer 


spoil 


stare 


slave 


sore 


spoon 


star 


slaughter 


sorrow 


sport 


state 


sleep 


isought 


spot 


stature 


sleight 


soul 


spouse 


statute 


sling 


sound 


spread 


stave 


sloth 


sour 


sprig ^ 


stay 


smell 


south 


spring 


stead 


smith 


sow 


sprinkle 


steady 

n6 
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Steal 


stretch 


suit 


swear 


stedfast 


strife 


sum 


sweat 


steel 


strike 


summer 


sweep 


stem 


string 


sumptuous 


sweet 


step 


stripe 


sun 


swell 


steward 


strip 


sunder 


swerve 


stick 


strive 


sup 


swift 


stiff 


stubble - 


superfluous 


43wim 


still 


stubborn 


superscription swine 


sting 


stud 


s u persti tious swoon 


stink 


study 


supper 


sword 


stir 


stuff 


supplant 


sycamore 


stocks 


stumble 


supple 


symphony 


stoick 


stump 


suppliant 


synagogue 


stomach 


subdue 


supplicate 






stone . 


subject 


supply 


Tabernacle 


stool 


submit 


support 


table 


stoop 


suborn . 


suppose 


tablet 


store 


subscribe 


supreme 


tabret 


storm 


substance 


sure 


tackle 


story 


subtil 


surety 


tail 


stout 


subvert 


surmise 


take 


straight 


suburbs 


surplusage 


tale 


strait 


succeed 


surprise 


talent 


strange 


succour 


suspeoBe 


talk 


strangle 


suck 


sustain 


tall 


straw 


sudden 


swaddle 


tame 


stream 


site 


swallow 


tanner 


street 


suffer 


swan 


tare 


strength 


suffice 


swarm 


target 
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tarry 


thick 


tire 


traffick 


task 


thicket 


tithe 


train 


taste 


thief 


title 


traitor 


tatter 


thigh 


tittle 


trample 


tavern 


thin 


toe 


trance 


taunt 


think 


toil 


tranquillity 


tax 


thirst 


token 


transfer 


teach 


thong 


tolerable 


transfigure 


tear 


thorn 


toll 


transform 


text 


threat 


tomb 


transgress 


tedious 


thresh 


tong 


translate 


tell 


throat 


^ngue 


transparent 


temperance 


5 throne 


tool 


transport 


temper 


throng 


tooth 


trap 


tempest 


throw 


top 


travail 


temple 


thrust 


topaz 


travel 


temporal 


thumb 


tophet 


treacherous 


tempt 


thummim 


torch 


tread 


tend 


thunder 


torment 


treasons 


tender 


thyme 


tortoise 


treasure 


tenon 


tidings 


torture 


treatise 


tent 


tie 


toss 


tree 


term 


tile 


touch 


tremble 


terrestrial 


till 


tow 


trench 


terrace 


timber 


towel 


trespass 


testament 


timbrel 


tower 


trial 


testify . 


time 


to wit 


tribe 


teil-tree 


tingle 


town 


tribulation 


thank 


tin 


trade 


tribute 


theatre 


tip 


tradition 


trickle 
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trim 


unholy 


vanity 


visage 


trip 


unicorn 


vapour 


vision 


triumph 


unite 


variable 


voice 


troop 


unjust 


vaunt 


vow 


trouble 


unlade 


vehement 


voyage 


troijgh 


unlawful 


vain 


vulture 


trow 


nnl^Avi^n 


venerable 
{ vengeance 




trace 


unprofitable 


Wafer 


true 


unquenchable venison 


wag 


trump 


unrighteous vent 


wages 


trust 


unripe 


verily 


waggon 


try 


unsavory 


jrermilion 


wail 


tumble 


unsearchable vessel 


wait 


tumult 


unthankful 


vesture 


wake 


turn 


upbraid 


vex 


walk 


turtle 


upright 


vial 


wall 


tutor 


uprising 


victory 


wallow 


twain 


uproar 


victual 


wander 


twig 


urge 


view 


want 


type 


utter 


vigilant 


wanton 




11 ffiprmnsL^ 


vile 
village 


tvsir 


Umpire 


ULM7I lll\JOI» 


well 

ward 




unbelief 


Vagabond 


vine 


ware 


uncle 


vail 


vinegar 


warm 


unclean 


vain 


viol 


warn 


unction 


vale 


violence 


wasp 


understand 


valiant 


violet 


wash 


unfruitful 


valour 


viper 


waste 


ungird 


value 


virgin 


watch 


ungodly 


vanish " 


virtue 


water 
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wave 


whirl 


wist 


wrangle 


wax 


whirlwind 


witch ^ 


wrap 


weak 


whisper 


withdraw 


wrath 


wealth 


whit 


with 


wreath 


wean 


white 


witness 


wrest 


weapon 


whole 


wit 


wrestle 


wear 


wicked 


wizzard 


wretched 


weary 


wide 


woe 


wring 


weasel 


widow 


wolf 


wrinkle 


weather 


wife 


woman 


write 


weave 


wild 


won 


wrong 


web 


wildempas 


WAiinPi* 




wedding 


wile 


wont 


Yarn 


wedge 


wimple 


wood 


yea 


weed 


win 


woof 


year 


week 


wind 


wool 


yearn 


weep 


window 


word 


yell 


weigh 


wine 


work 


yellow 


well 


wing 


world 


yesterday 


wen 


wink 


worm 


yield 


west 


winnow 


wormwood 


yoke 


whale 


winter 


worship 


young 


wheat 


wipe 


worth 


youth 


wlippl 


wirp 


wot 
wound 




TV AtCCi 

whet 


wisdom 


Zeal 


whip 


wish 
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Note K. 
PRAYERS FOR AN INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

MORNIJJG. 

O God, our heavenly Father, thou art good to 
us. We would serve thee. We have sinned and 
done wrong many times. Jesus Christ died on the 
cross for us. Forgive our sins for Jesus' sake. 
May the Holy Spirit change our hearts, and make 
us to love Ood. Help us to-day to be good chil- 
dren, and to do what is right. Keep us from 
wicked thoughts and bad tempers. Make us trjr 
to learn all that we are taught. Keep us in health 
^1 the day. We would always think of God. 
And when we die may we go to heaven. 

God bless our fathers and mothers, and sisters 
and brothers, and our teachers ; and make us to be 
obedient and kind, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



EVENING. 



O God, our heavenly Father, thou art good to 
us. We would serve thee. We have sinned and 
done wrong many times. Jesus Christ died on the 
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cross for us. Forgive our sins for Jesus' sake. 
May the Holy Spirit change our hearts, and make 
us to love God. Help us always to be good chil- 
dren, and to do what is right. Keep us from 
wicked thoughts and bad tempers. Make us try 
to remember all that we have learned to-day. 
Keep us from evil through the night. We would 
always think of God. And when we die may we 
go to heaven. 

' God bless our fathers and mothers, and sisters 
and brothers, and our teachers ; and make us to be 
obedient and kind, for Jesus Chrisrs sake. Amen. 
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Abacus, what, 74— to be used to Ulaitrate counting, 6&— the relation it 
bean to the tables, 74— how to be nsed to illnstrate the first table, 75 — 
to be Dsed very slowly, 7» — not to be used without system, 75 — how to 
be ased to illnstrate the second table, 99— how to be nsed to assist in 
teaching the children to read figures, 116, 142— how to be nsed to assist 
the children in a sum of compound arithmetic, 125— part of the silent 
teacher, 344. 
.Action, to be constantly nsed, 22— to be substituted for tune, S7— a means df 

discovering attention, 37— when to be carried forward to imitation, 177. 
Amnsement, part of every lesson, 22-4alf an hour in each school-time to 
be devoted to play, 22— lessons themselves only an amusement, when 
once learned, 03— articles of amnsement, 248. 
Arithmetic, how to be taught, 64 — counting the first step, 65 — compound 

arithmetic, 118— arrangement of, 227— in parallel of instruction, 239. 
Articles, nsed in an Infants' School, 242. 
Assembling, bow to be secnred at the appointed honr, 222. 
Attention, to be preserved by the use of signs, 11 — to the teacher, 12— to the 

monitor, 13— to the lessons, 14. ^ 

Bee, a hymn, the subject of oral instruction, 178. 

Bible, select portions of, occasionally to be read to the children, 184— the 
book from which the subjects of oral instruction are primarily to be de- 
rived, 187— divinely appointed for the religions education of mankind, 
187— in what respects a book of general education, 188, 189— arrange- 
ment of the subjects found in it, 191 — education must commence where 
the Bible begins it, 192— a necessary part of an Infante' School library, 
247. 
Black-board, 242— how to be nsed, 243. 
Books, why so few are used in an Infante' School, 148 — some books neces- . 

sary for the teachers, 247. 
Branch, used as an object, in a lesson of oral instruction, 153. 
Bromley's improved method of writing, 144. 
Business of the school, how regulated, 221. 
Butter's Spelling-book, 41. 

Catechism, how to be taught, 180— more suitable to a Sunday school, 180— 
or the national school, 181— instmcte children in the first principles of 
religion, 195. 
Ceremonies of scripture to be explained, 207. 

Class-room, what, 23— all subjecte requiring the exercise of thought to be 
taught in it, 26— the instruction here individual, 26— a necessary part of 
a complete Infante' School, 26-the mistress to superintend instruction in 
it, 28. 
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Clutet, how to be arnmsed, 6— In fact» only one dau In the large room, 63 
— clrcolar claM, S39> 

Clock, desirable in an InAnta* School, MOu 

GonverMtion, a mode of oral inftrnction^lT^— arrangement in the anbaidiary 
liat^SM. 

Cow, the sobjeet of a pictore, in a lesson in oral instmction, 14W. 

Customs, mentioned in scripture, to be explained, 207. 

Devotional parts of scriptare to be learned by the children, 187. 

Duties, of children to their parents, a subject of oral instruction, 178 — ^flowing 
Arom the first principles of religion, KMh-how to be taught, 197. 

Edncation, ChrisUan, what, lil3. 

Emblems, of scripture, to be explained, IW—the benefit likely to accmefrom 
this mode of inatmetion, M»--Scriptnre Emblems, a book for the Infants, 
School Ubrary, U7. 

BTidences of reUgion, under what restrictions to be brought befora the chil- 
dren, S04. 

Examination, to take place in tlie gallery, Sft--to be so oondncted aa t« in- 
clude all the children who are placed there« ^l-^In Reading the scrip- 
tures, the verbal oonslniction of the passage, M— incidental sQbjects,64— 
the clauses, 57— the intention of the whole, W— paiallel passages, 60— 
the application of its chief subject to themselves, (Kh~a system neces- 
sary, OX— InAritlunetic, how to be pursued, in the first table, M— ^ne- 
^ ral, after learning the whole, 03— to be conducted witliin tlie range of 
the table, OS~the children to explain the course of knowledge by which 
they return answers, 03— questions sometimes to be written, 141 — ar- 
rangement of, in the subsidiary list, 230. 

Examples of scripture, to be explained to the children, 203~especially of 
the Saviour, 203. 

Exercise, articles to promote, 246. 

Farthings, taUe of numbers for, 120— a sum in, 12f . 

Fear, not a means of fixing attention in an Infants' School, Iffl. 

Figures, the ngns of numbers, 04 — ^how to be learned. IIS, 14SL 

Fold, what children to be placed in it, 0— what to be taught in it, 36. 

Gallery, what, 23— what to be taught in it, 24— what children to be assembled 
in it, 24— examinations here to take place, 26— lessons to be explained 
here, 25— the masters to teach here, 28. 

Gec^raphy of scripture, how far to be taught in an Infants' School, 209— the 
benefit of partially introducing it, 21 0. • 

Gilbert's Hymns, partjof the Infants' school library, 247. 

Gymnastic exercises, how far suitable for an Infants' School, 22*/ 

Hymns, how to be taught, 25— a subject of oral instruction, 183— anange- 
ment in the subsidiary list, 231. 

^MOl Ohriatt a picture of, bleating children, a subject of oral instmctlon, IM; 

Imitation, a mode of rendering oral instruetiou pleasing to children, 170. 

Industry, works of, beneficial in Infants' Schools, 291. 

Infksts' School, what, 17— the business of, how to be commenced^ 21 — 
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a tyitam of instnietioB by amaaemeiit, ai^-4e be aBsimiUtad to i lu^e 
family, S8— when a child has been benefited bylmtnietioB in it, S17. 
InstracUon, how limited in an Infants' School, 18~-to be elementary, 18— 
what may be given by monitors, 20->what by the teacher himself, ffh- 
to be deliTered always in a pleasarable manner, 2S~the difflcalty lies 
all with the teacher,- 114>-to be introduced gradoally, 119— not all which 
may be known to be taught, 213— not all which the teacher may know, 
214— but all for a good moral effect^ not words, but things, according to 
the actual capacity of the children, 214. 
Intonation, to be avoided, 30— to be obseryed and corrected in reading, 53. 
lAngnage, of scripture, to be explained, 210— errors, in common modes of 

expression, to be corrected, 211. 
Ijarge room, what, 23— what to be taught in it, 24. 

Lessons, never to be taught within a given period, 0— to be repeated for 
about ten mUiules, 9— to be said over as long as a child remains in the 
school, 68. 
Rbaoino.— The letters to be dielinctly pronounced, 31.— the alphabet to 
be sans* 31— letters to be read, 32— syllaMee of two letters to ^be sung, 
d4~8yllable8 of three letters to be sun^, 34— the most ordinary words to 
be spelled, 35— these words to be read on tins, 37— general spelling, 41— 
ezaminati<m in spelling, 42— words which have been learned, to be 
placed before the children, 49— the art of reading to be learned in the 
class-reom, 49— the lessons' to be explained and made a subject of exa- 
mination, 93. 
Abitrmbtic*— The children to clap their hands, 69— to count, 69— count- 
ing to be explained by the abacas, 68— to count in a descending' order, 
66^countiDg in this order to be explained by the abacus, 66— the first 
table to be learned flrom the parts to the whole, and fh>m the lower to 
higher numbers, for addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
fractions, 71— the foregoing to be explained, 74— the children to be 
examined when they have learned the table in this manner, 7^— the first 
table to be learned from the parts to the whole, and f^om the higher to 
the lower numbers, 81— this to be explained to them by the abacus, 82— 
the children to be examined in it, 84— to learn the table in the order, 
fh>m the whole to its parts, and (h>m the lower to the higher numbers, 
89— this lesson to be explained, 8^-aB examination to follow, 88— the 
children to learn the first table ftom the whole to its parts, and firom the 
higher to the lower numbers, 89— this lesson to be explained to them, 90 
—an examination to follow, 91— the children to undergo a general exa- 
mination in ^1 the different modes of learning the first table of num. 
bers, 92— the children to learn the second table of Irregular numbers, 
fVom the parts to the whole, and fyom lower to higher numbers, 98— this 
lesson to be explained by the abacus, 96— an examination to follow, 101 
—the second table to be learned from the parts to the whole, and fkt>m 
the higher to the lower numbers, 101— thb lesson to be explained with 
the abacus, 102— an examinaUon to follow, 103— the second table to be 
learned from the whole to ita parU, and from the lower to the higher 
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Bmttben, l03>-thit lesion to be ezplatned, IM— an ezaminftClon to fol- 
Jow, IW— the second tabte to-be learned flnom the whole to its parts* and 
from the higher to the lower nnmben, 105— this lesson to be ez]^ained 
with the abacus, 106-hui examination to follow, 107— the taHe of deci- 
mal nnmbers to be learned. 111 — an examination to follow, IIS—General 
examination in the three tables, 113— the children to learn to read 
figures, lltf— to do sams, the teacher writing the flgnres, 116— to write 
figores, 117—10 manage soms on slates, 118— to learn the tables of nun- 
bers for farthings, from the partf to the whole, 121— this leason to be 
exphuned with the abacas, 12S— the children to learn the same table 
from the whole to its parts, 122— 4his lesson to be explained with the 
abacas, 122— an examination to follow, 123— the idea of UMmey to be 
attached to the changes of nomber in the table, 123— the taUe to be 
learned as a table of farthings, 124— «n examination to follow, 124-hi 
sam to be done in farthings, with the aid of the abacos, 125— raaas hi 
fkrthings to be done on slates, 125 — ^the table of numbers for pence to 
be learned, fh>m the parts to the whole, 127— from the whcde to the 
parts, 12fr— an examination to follow, 12»— the idea of money to be at- 
tached to the changes of numbers in this table, 128— the table to be 
learned as a pence table, 12S— the table to be written, as said by the 
children, 129— this to be so done as to form sums in pence, 120— calcu- 
lations in farthings and pence to be combined, 130— the table of num- 
bers for shillings to be learned, from the parts to the whole, 133— from 
the whole to its parts, 133— an examination to follow, 134— the idea of 
money to be attached to the Tariations of number in this table, 134— 
this table to be learned as a shilling table, 134— in examination in this 
table the answers to be written on a slate, 134— the qoestions so to be 
managed as thus, to form a sum, 184— sams in shillings to be done by 
the children on slates, 135— compound arithmetic, 130— mental arlth< 
metid, 136. 

Writing.— The children to learn to read written letters, 130— written 
words, 140— written sentences, 140— single figures, with the aid of the 
abacus, 142— figures above ten, 142— general numeration to follow, 143— 
figures to be read on tins, 143— elements of letters, to be imitated, 144— 
words and sentences, to be copied, 145— writing without copies to suc- 
ceed, 145— single figures to be copied, 145— figures in combination, 145— 
figures to be written at dictation, 146— to be divided, when written 
according to numeration, 146— to be divided according to eompoond 
arithmetic, 146— sums to be written, 146. 

Oral Instruction, division of, 151— by objects, 152— by pictares, 158— 
by narrative, 167— by conversation, 172— by imitation, 176— by recita- 
tion, 178— by verbal instruction, 181— by reading, 183— on the first prin- 
ciples of our religion, 102— on the duties flowing therefirom, 105— on the 
devotional parts of scripture, 107— on the figurative part of the Bible, 
100— on the narratives and examples of scripture, 202— on some of the 
evidences of religion, 204— on the incidental snbjecto of scripture, 206— 
on the principal words In the Bible, 211— on the scriptaral maxims of 
common life, ^|l%. 
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Letters.— Infants nnable to read them to be placed in the fold, 6 — how to be 
tanghty 82— written letters how to be learned, 139-4iow to be imitated, 
148— elements, 144— perfect letters, 144. 

last, a snbsidiary one to be drawn np by the n^ter, 221— Ordinart 
BVBiNess OP THB ScHOOL, 221— assembling of the school, 221— prayer 
and singing, 222^addition, &c. 224— spelling, 225— tins, 225— reading, 
226— arithmetic, 227— tables, 227— stories of scriptare with pictores, 228 
— conversational instmction, 228 — miscellaneoas sabjects^ 229— exami- 
nation in the gallery, 230— hymns, 231— writing, 231— platting and 
' working, 231— repetition, 232— circular class, 233 — Intsryals, play, 
234r-^tervals daring instraction, 235 — silence — first and second syllable^ 
counting, 23a. ' 

Manual, for the teacher, not for the children, 215. 

Maxims of common life, derived from scripture, to be taught, 212. 

Mental calculation, 113— arithmetic, 136. 

Mind, the improvement of, the first object in an Infants' School, 149. , 

Miracles^ of scripture, a subject of oral instruction, 205. 

Miscellaneous subjects, arrangement of, in the subsidiary list, 229. 

Monitors, of classes, what, 6 — of the school, 7— of the fold, 7— the last to be 
a girl, 7 — what, monitors may teach, 20 — ^monitors of classes only mo- 
derators, 24— monitor's spelling lessons, what, 36 — ^254— not to teach 
reading, 46. 

Names of remarkable persons, in scripture, 257— of places, mountains, &c. 260. 

Narrative, to be used in oral instruction, 167— narratives of scripture to be 
explained to the children, 202— under what restrictions, 203 — arrange- 
ment of in the subsidiary list, 228. 

Natural History, an incidental subject of scripture, the children to be in- 
structed in it, 208— not to be restricted to the narrative of scripture, 216 
—pictures of, part of the silent teacher, 245. 

Needle-work, to be introduced into the school, 248. 

Nombers, the practice of, the first step in arithmetic, 64— first table of regu- 
lar numbers, 67— why confined to the range of tens, 68— how to be 
used, 09 — a fourfold use' of it, for five diflferent modes of calculation, 70 — 
the second table of irregular numbers, 96 — why taught, 94— why the 
tables of numbers are to be learned in several difi'erent ways, 81 — ^the 
second table of nikmbers, to be learned in the same manner as the first, 
98 — uses of this table, 107 — the third table of decimal numbers, 110 — 
bow to be used. 111— in what manner the knowledge of it assists in the 
nse of the other tables, 112 — mental calculation of numbers, 113— num- 
bers the foundation of all calculations in compound arithmetic, 119— 
table of numbers for farthings, 120— how to be used, 121— table of num- 
bers for pence, 126— how to be used, 127— table of numbers for shillings, 
132— how to be nsed, 133. 

Obedience, involved in attention and order, 16— a habit of it to be formed 
in the children, 16i^ 

Objects, to be used in oral instruction, 152. 

Oral instraction, where to be communicated, 25 — peculiarly adapted to an 
Infante' Sehool, 146— division of, 151— by objecto, 152— by pictures, 159 
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<*by aamtitc, KIT— by eonvenatioB, l7%-4by imitirttoii, iy9-~by redte- 
tlon» 178— by verbal inHracUoD, 181— by reading, 183— Sviiifceli of oral 
inatrnctioD— 4he nature of, 183— 4o be derived item the Bible aioae, 187 
—arrangement of tabjecta thence derived, IM—on the first princi^eaof 
oar religion, 19St— on the duties of it, 18&-H>n the derotiooal parts of 
seriptare, 107— on the ftgnrative parts, 100— on its narrativei and ex- 
amples, 20S— on some of the evidences of religion, S04-Hm Uie incidentsi 
snbjects of seriptare, 908— mi the principal words in the Bible, 211'-h« 
the maxims of common life foand there, 919— limits of oral instnic- 
tion, 913. .^ 

Order, of place, S— of lessons, 8— of time, 0— of method, 10 'pieae iv ed, al- 
thongh not immediately perceived by a casaal visiter, OS — the principles 
and rules of it always existing in the mind of the teacher, 68 — articles 
for the preaervation of it, 949, 

Parables, of seriptare, to be occasionally explained to the children, 901. 

Parallel of instraction, 937. 

Parochial Schools, instraction in Infants' Schools preparatory for, 17— how 

it diflfers in respect to the repetition of particaiar lessons, 63. 
Pauses, how to be taught, in reading, 40— to be a subject of examination, 53. 
Pence, table of numbers for, 196-'a sam in, 190. 
Pictnres, to be used before the lesson which they are calcalated to illostrate, 

48 — a means of assisting oral instruction, 150— of a cow, 160— of our Lord 

blessing children, 164— arrangement of, in the subsidiary list, 938— part 

of the silent teacher, 945. 
Play, subsidiary list, 934. 
Platting, a work of industry which may be introduced, 931— arrangement in 

the subeidUry list, 939. 
Prayer, Lord's Prayer, 108 — other devotional parts of scripture illustrative of 

it, 188— the duties of the school to commence and terminate with, 999— 

how to be conducted, 992 — not to be interrupted, 993. 
Principles of religion, how to be taught in an Infants' School, 184, 105. 
Prophecy, how to be explained to the children, 905. 
Punishment, never to be inflicted with anger, 16— always to be as mild as 

possible, 16. 

Reading, how taught in an Infants' School, 90— the ordinary mode mot here 
suitable, 90— to proceed always from sounds to signs of aonnda, 30— from 
spelling to reading, 31— from w<Mrds to books, 81— cannot be taught 
effectually by monitors, 46— snbjecU of reading lessons, 47— words, 48— 
sentences, 48— errors, how to be corrected, 50-<-reading to be made sub- 
servient to a farther benefit, 50— the child to be ta«ght to aMyxe what 
has been read, 50— an accurate examination to foUew,. 53— reading not 
to be the first subject of instruction in an InfanU' School, 140— a mode 
of oral instruction, 188— arrangement of, in the subsidiary Hat, 996— in 
the parallel of instraction, 937— lessons, 944. , 

Recitation, a mode of oral instruction, 178. 

Religion, first principles of, to be taught, 189— one of the first snbjects a child 
can understand, 103— how Ito principles are to be taught, lO^how its 
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datie* are to be taught, 107— how devotioilar feeUngi are to foe in- 
duced, 108. 
HepeOtion, anrangement of, in the mbtidiary list, 982. 
RMtmm, what, r. 

Sknuiel, story of, an instance of narrative, in a lesson of oral instraction, 108. 
Scheme of instmetion, 221. 
Sdiool room, seats against the wall of, 5. 
Scripture pictares, part of the silent teacher, 24S. 
Secta, meationed in scriptnre, to be described by oral instmetion, 307. 
Sheep, the subject of a reading lesson, 52. 
Shillings, table of nnmbers for, 139. 

Signs, to be used to preserve order, 11— to be practised frequently as a les- 
son, 17— not «o be used negligently, 17. 
Silence, not necessary to order, 11— to fill np intervals, 935— all lessons to 

begin from, 936. 
SUent teacher, what, 9«fr>-to be used in teaching letters, 39— articles of which 

it is composed, 9«k 
Singing, part of the daily devotions, 993— a lesson, 994. 
Slate, large, to be preferred to the black board, 943 — how to be cleaned, 943 

— small, only a few used, 947. 
Spelling, tiow learned, 33, 34, 35, 41 — always to be accompanied with action, 
49 — examination in, 49— modes of conducting examination in it, 43, 44 — 
examination in spelling a part of examination in reading, 53 — a part of 
a lesson in writing, 140— a part of oral instruction, 189— spelling lessons, 
944, 254, 955, 95d, 909— arrangement of, in the tabfidiary list, 925. 
Straw, children to work in, 948. 

Sums, in simple arithmetic, with the help of teacher, 116— on slates, 118— 
in farthings with abacus, 195— on slates, 195— in pence with the teacher, 
199 — to combine farthings and pence in one sum, 130 — in shillings, 135 
—in compound arithmetic, 136. 
Sunday School, a desirable appendage to an Infants* School, 180. 
Suspension swing, desirable for the play grpund, 948. 
Syllables, first and second to be sung in the intervals, 936— a list of bo\h, 

250, 951, 252, 253. 
Tab)es, the first of regular numbers, 67 — to be learned in four dijferent Ways 
for five purposes, 70— from the parts to the whole, and from the lower 
to the higher nnmbers, 71— from the parts to the whole, and from the 
higher to the lower nnmbers, 81 — from the whole to its parts, and from 
the lower to the higher numbers, 85 — from the whole to its parts, and 
from the higher to the lower nnmbers, 80— the second table, of irregular 
numbers, 06— to be learned in four ways, like the last, 08 — first mode, 
08— second mode, 101— third mode, 103— fourth mode, 106 — uses of the 
table of irregular numbers, 107— the third table of decimals, 110— uses 
of the third btble, 112— tables of money, 110— number the foundation of 
them, 110— table of nnmbers for farthings, 120— how to be used, 121— 
table of numbers for pence, 196— how to be used, 197— table of numbers 
for shillings, 139— how to be used, 133 — arrangement of,, in the subsidiary 
list, 997— part of the silent teaeher, 944. 
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Tambouriae, to be used In lenons of singing, SS4-^or presenring order, SM. 

Teachers, advice to, 1— the part of instruction which mast be delivered by 
the teacher hiniseif,90— how many necessary in an Infants' School, ST — 
X— the teacher's object, to instruct, not to make a display, 4St, 9»— how 
to aid the moniliMrs in a new lesson, 72— to preserve the order of instnic- 
tion in his own .mind, 413— occasionally to nnite, himself, in every 
lesson, 05 — when the monitor teaches, to watch the diligence of the 
school, 74— to make himself thoroaghly acquainted with the systematic 
use of the abacus, 74-^and of the ubles, 114— all the difficulty of the 
system lies in the mind of the teacher, 114 — to be himself the fountain 
of instruction, 150 — ^to accustom his mind to contemplate the elements 
of religious practice, IW— not to wish to teach the children all he 
knows, 814— to make a judicious selection of snbjecte of oral instruc- 
tion, 215— to draw up carefully a list subsidiary to the scheme of 
instruction, SSli^ 

Tins, what, 88 — to be arranged and placed in trays, 38— ^ow to be used, 39 — 
the trays to be frequently changed, 39 — ^benefits of this lesson, 40 — 
figures also to be impressed on them, 115, 143— arrangement of, in the 
subsidiary Ust, »5. 

Trades, mentioned in scripture, a proper subject of oral instruction, 309 — 
the explanation not to be limited to the scripture use of Uiem, 210— 
pictures of, a part of the silent teacher, 84B— book of, part of the Infant 
School Ubrary, 247. 

Tunes, for letters, 31— for syllables of two letters, 33— of three letters, 34r- 
a collection of, desirable for the library of the school, 247. 

Types, of scripture, suitable for oral instruction, 200— arrangement of, 201. 

Ventilation, necessity of, 3— the teacher himself not a proper judge of it, 4. 
Verbal instruction, a mode of oral instruction, 181 —how to be used, 182. 
Visiters, not capable of forming an estimate of the system in a casual exami- 
nation of it, 63. 

Watts's Hymns for Children, part of the school library, 247. 

Words, the learning of a selection of them, an important step in the art of 
reading, 31 — an examination in the verbal construction of a lesson of 
reading necessary, 53 — a subject of oral instruction, 181— the principal 
w<Hrds in scripture to be occasionally explained, 211 — a list of, 262. 

Works of industry, beneficial to an Infants' School, 232-— arrangement in the 
subsidiary list, 232. 

Worsted, children to work in, 248. ' 

Writing, art of, how far a subject for instruction in an Infants' School, 138 
—division of the knowledge of writing, 138 — the forms of letters and 
figures, how to be learned, 139— the imitation (f them, how to be 
acquired, 143— arrangement of in subsidiary list, 231. 
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